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“ [HE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 
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SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 17/6 PER ANNUM (Payable in advance), 




















VoL. 65.—No. 48. __ SATURDAY, ‘NOVEMBER 26, 1887. a Puce {39 Oboe 
NEW SONG. | _ NOW READY. 
“MY LITTLE QUEEN.” ISAIAS 
WORDS BY | A ER oo te Pe Be 
* give Zs | ° GUISEPIPE ALBINI. 
WENTWORTH HUYSHE. _ JOSEPH BENNETT. 
PUBLISHED BY | LUIGI MANCINELLL 





GEORGE & CO., 3a, Tottenham Court Road, W. | PERFORMED WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS AT THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 


Vocal Score, Price Ss. 6d.; in Cloth, 5s. 
RURY LANE.—Augustus Harris, Lessee and Manager—_EVERY 
EVENING, begins at 7.45, finishes at 10.55, PLEASURE, a grand specta- | | ONDON: CHAPPELL & CO.., So NEW BOND ST, W. 














cular comedy-drama, by Paul Merritt and Augustus Harris. ‘Last nights, in 
consequence of the preparations for the pantomime.—Box-office open dally from City Branch—ts, Poultry, E.C., 
ten to six. pay 








Tew “WW alts. 
RURY LANE.—PLEASURE.—Alma Murray, L. Miska, Jenny fe 93 
D. , Dairoll id F B h; H Nicholls, Edward Sass, P 
init, acres de ChE” | =OLAR OF LOVE, 
By HUGH CLIFFORD. 
RURY LANE—SEVENTEEN EXITS through main walls, | Piayeq daily at the American and Liverpool Exhibitions with 


always emptied in three minutes. The public are invited to time it for 
themselves. The only auditorium completely isolated, and having outlets all the CROFMOUS SUCCESS. 








be iets sr : Piano Solo, 2s, net. 
RURY LANE PANTOMIME, PUSS IN BOOTS, Dec. 26. hen 
Box-office now open. London: F. PITMAN, 20 and 21, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








CARPENTER’S 


ANGELUS ORGANS 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED FOR 


QUALITY OF TONE AND TOUCH. BEAUTY OF DESICN. MODERATION IN PRICE. 


a styles for Church, Chapel, and School Pedal Organs with one and two manuals 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE PROFESSION. 


Prices from £5 5s. to £262 10s. 


HIRE PURCHASE OR LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
' $llustrated Catalogues of Organs, Pianos, and harmoniums free by post. 
SOLE EUROPEAN AGENTS; 


JOHN G. MURDOCH & Co. Limited, 


91 & 93, FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C., 247, UPPER STREET, HIGHBURY, N. 
And GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, NEWCASTLE, SHIELDS, BIRMINGHAM, REDHILL, ée. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, $.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H, R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., L.L.D. 
College Concerts, December 1, 8, 15, at 7.30 p m. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Preliminary Examinations for eight open free scholarships will be held on 
February 22, 1888, in various local centres throughout the United Kingdom, and 
the final competition will take place at the College. 

Persons desiring of competing must apply on forms which may be obtained 
from the Registrar (Mr. George Watson) at the College. No such application can 
be entertained if received after December 31, 1887. 

CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 


ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; 1A, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington ; and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 

_ _Fee, three to five guineas at St. George's Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 

Piano —Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear, 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. 

Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba, Harp—Oberthur. "Cello—Pezze. 

C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 














RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


President—The Ear. of ABERDEEN. 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. 





The Examinations for the Diplomas of L. Mus., T.C.L., and A. Mus., 
T.C.L., and for Special Certificates in separate Subjects in theoretical and prac- 
tical music (including the positions of Associate Pianist, Associate Vocalist, &c.), 
will be held in the second week in January. The Examinations are open to 
candidates, whether students of the College or not, and without restriction of age, 
sex, or creed. For full particulars see regulations. Last day of entry, December 17. 

The QUEEN VICTORIA SCHOLARSHIP, value £42 per annum ; the COLLEGE 
ORGAN EXHIBITION, the COLLEGE VIOLIN EXHIBITION (open to all comers), 
the MAYBRICK Prize, and the PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT PRIZE, of £5 5s. 
each, will be competed for in January. For further particulars see regulations. 

Regulations, forms of entry, may be had on application to the Secretary. 

By Order of the Academical Board. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


CADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO. 





( FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab- 
ished 1873.) 
President a, TORS 8 - FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director - - . : OSCAR BERINGER. 


Christmas Term commenced October 3. Entrance Day, October 1, from ten 
to five. Fee: Six Guineas. The Academy is for Amateur and Professional 
Students. Two Pianoforte and One Harmony Lessons weekly. For prospectus 
and all particulars apply to the Director. f 
[JNIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. (The 

Church of England University of Upper Canada.) 


FACULTY OF MUSIC. 


The next Examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Music will be held simul- 
taneously in Toronto and London in Easter week, 1888. Women are admissible 
to these examinations. For particulars apply to Rev. E. K. Kendall, D.C.L., 
Registrar for England, Southsea, 








Inscribed to Dr. BUNNETT 


AGNIFICAT and NUNC.DIMITTIS, in the key of C.—Easy 

_ setting for Parish Choirs, by Loraine Holloway, A.C.O. (Organist and 
Choirmaster of the Parish Church, Fakenham). Price Threepence. London : 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 


OW READY.—THE PROFESSIONAL POCKET-BOOK and 
Daily and Hourly Engagement Diary for 1888. Published according to tbe 

p:an of the late Sir Julius Benedict. Containing spaces for appointments, lessons, 
&e., being invaluable to those who give lessons. Principal concerts, meetings, and 
general information. Price, in roan, 3s., b t, 3s. 2d. ; in Russian leather, 
6s., by posi, 6s. 2d. RUDALLCARTE & CO., 23, Berners Street, London, W. 


HOIR.—A Choir Exhibition will be vacant at St. George’s 
School, Harpenden, at Christmas. Treble, gentleman’s son, able to read 
music.—Apply to Headmaster. ? 


pros SALE, an ORGAN, two manuals (great and swell), and Pedal 
Organ, ten Stops and two Couplers (pedal to great, great to swell), Also 


we Composition Pedals, price £30. Apply, Vicar, Coxwold, Easingwold, York- 
shire. 














: Motel List. ial 


The charge for a space in this column is gol, per year—payable in 
advance—including postal copy of the paper every week. The proprietors 
reszrve to themselves the right of refusing any advertisement. 


BLACKPOOL. Bailey's Hotel, North Shore. Near the Pier and 


Winter Gardens. 4 


ONDON.—Hotél Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, Charing 


Cross. 








M ANCHESTER.— Queen's Hotel, Piccadilly. 





OUTHPORT.—Victoria Hotel, on the Promenade, facing the 


Pier ; five minutes from the Winter Gardens. 





_ Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GoRE OUSELEY, 


Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 
GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PuPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but. we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” , 


-Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.’’ 


Graphic.—‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the. pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.’ 


School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book or earnest teachers.” 
Mrsical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an impertant 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” . 


Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


De. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for improving the 
voice 


FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING, 


without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, 
America, and the Colonies. Testimpnials sfrom-Patti, Trebelli, Patey, 
Santley, and the most eminent medicakmen. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. jjalso.in bottles for abroad. 


HINTS TO CHURCH OFFIGERS*®Gk 
) By JOHN,SAMUELS. 


PRICE 2/- PER,DOZEN. __-POST 2/3. 














‘“‘The distribution among Church Choirs throughout the country of a short tract 
by John Samuels, entitled, * Hints pp asec ignore Ry : ’ would be an 
excelleut mode of remedying certain annoyances connected ty Ptteetanon: of 
some choirs, especially as regards the ina them, during service 


time.” —Musical World, 


PARKER & CO., 6; SOUTHAMPTON, STREET, STRAND, BONDON. 











()RGAN RECITALS will be given by Mr. C. Fy ABDY WILLIAMS, 
lays in Ac 


at St. Mary’s Boltons, S.W., on Wednesdays in Adyent,,at 6 p.m. 








RR. SAML. K. WHITE, Manager 


Douglas, Isle of Man, requests that all ec 
addressed as above. oy 
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Professional Cards. 


The charge ore pier a space in this column 1s 
los. 6d. per quarter (13 weeks), or 318. 6d. for 
s whole year—payable in advance. Applica- 
tions should be made at the office of THE 
MUSICAL WORLD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. 


Conductors ‘and Composers, 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, erogel 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 














St. JoHn’s Woop, N W. 





Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HARLEY STREET, W. 
Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
(Prefessor of the eisandd Ganatenits and Conductor,) 
17, Frnspury Park VILLAS, 
GREEN Langs, N. 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, , WESTBOURNE PaRK TERRACE, W, 
Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 


(Guitar, Concertina, and Gigelira. Wood and Straw 
Instrument), 


22A, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQuarRE, W. 
Mr. F. St. JOHN LACY 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist) (baritone) 
Fitzroy MANSION, CHARLOTTE STREET, 
Fitzroy Square, W. _ 


Vocalists —Sopranos. 
Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Goncerts), 
BosworTH House, HusBanp’s BoswortTH, 
Rucpsy. 
































Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
clo NoLAN & JACKSON. 


Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 








Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHESILTON RoaD, MUNSTER Park, 
FuLuam, S.W. 
Mrs. WELMAN 
(Concerts), 
3, BEDFORD GARDENS, 
KENSINGTON, W. 
Miss AGNES LARKCOM 
Has removed to 
158, Portspown Roan, W. 
Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 
(Concert and Oratorio), 
29, ALBANY STREET, REGENTS Park, N.W. 


Contraltos. 
Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
2, SEDGMOOR VILLAS, 


Private Lessons given. CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
Miss MARY E. DAKIN, R.A.M, 
(Mez. Sop.), 

















(Ballads, Oratorio, &c.), 
31,- /MonnOerS Roa, 
“BAYSWATER, Lonpon, W. 
Miss LENA LITTLE 
(Concerts), 
42, NorForK SQUARE, HyDE Park, W. 








Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
68, Park WaLK, FuLHAM Roap, 
Lonpon, S.W. 
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Tenors. Pianoforte. 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN Mr. G. PRADEAU, 
(Lessons and Recitals), 


(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. ALFRED Mout, 
26, OLD Bond STREET, W.,,; 
_Or, 270, ELGiIn AVENUE, Marpa VALE W. 


Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opcra) 
Address—N. VERT, Esq., 
6, CorK STREET, W. 


Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Seeks OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 











Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IsLINGTON, N. 


‘Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Goruic LODGE, 
LorpsHIP LANE, S.E. 





Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’S AVENUE, 


SHEPHERD'S Busu, W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 


60, WESTBOURNE Park VILLas, W. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BetsizE Roan, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Opera, Concerts and Oratorio), 
Hore. DE L’Europr, 
MILAN, ITALY. 








Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount STREET, DuBLIN. 


eae ras 


Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 
6, CorK STREET, W. 
Mr. FREDERIC KING 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roap, 
West DuLwicu, S.E. 














1, STOWE Roap, 
SHEPHERD’s BusH, W. 


"> 
Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 224, DorseT STREET, 
PorTMAN: SQuaRE, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” 1os. 6d. 


“Poln 
Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S.S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET RoaD, 
ANERLEY, S.E. 














—— 





Pupils visited or received. 


Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 


(Late Professor at Conservatoire, Groningen. Lessons, 
Concerts, and Private Seirées). 


109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
_ 84, New Bonp Street, W. 
Herr POLONASKI 


(For Concerts, At Homes, or Lessons}, 
Please address—c/o N. VERT, EsqQ., 
6, Cork STREET, W. 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
clo Mr. ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, O_p Bonp Srreet, W. 


Miss AGNES JANSON requests that-all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) » 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
































Mr. FISCHER, 

c/o Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 
« ccouhiidinamiecinpemiintess ap VERE REN, Wes 
Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 

(Oratorio, Opera and Concerts), 

63, STAFFORD PLacE, 
BucKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 

Mr. ALBERT REAKES 


(Bass-Baritone, of the ‘‘ London Ballad Singers,’ 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c.), 


30, LANCASTER Roan, 

a ng Nottinc Hitt, W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 

70, PoRTspDOwN Roap, Mapa VALE, W. 


ashen 3 Bass. 

Mr. WATKIN MILLS requests that in future 
all communications respecting Concerts, 
&c., be addressed to his residence, Hunt- 
cliffe, Bexley, Kent. 

Mr. FRANK CELLI 

(Concerts and Oratorio 
c/o Mr. N. Vert, 6, Gon St., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W 


~ Trumpet & Cornet. 


Mr. THOMAS HARPER, | 
185, Kinc’s Roap, N.W. 





























Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
roa, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business. Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
toA, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES (Baritone) 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Business Manager, W. B, HEALEY, 
IOA, WARWICK STREET, W, 
Mr. MULES BROWN (Baritone) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEatey, 
: ToA, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heatey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. T. L. CAMPION (Bass) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10A WARWICK STREET, W 
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MO’ DAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 
: MONDAY EVENING NEXT, Nov. 28.—Programme: Mozart’s Quartet 
'n E flat; Selection of Pieces by Scarlatti, for pianoforte alone ; Greig’s Sonata 
for pianoforte and violin, in F major; and Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Trio in 
C minor. Executants: Madame Norman-Neruda, Miss Agnes Zimmermann ; 
MM. L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti. Vocalist, Miss Marguerite Hall. Accom- 
panist, Miss Mary Carmichael. Commenceat eight.—Stalls, 7s. 6s. ; balcony, 35. ; 
admission Is. 





SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 

TO-DAY (SATURDAY), November 26. Programme: Sonata in G major 
for pianoforte and violoncello, by Rubinstein; Chopin’s Polonaise in F sharp 
minor, for pianoforte alone; Viotti’s Adagio in E minor, for violin; and Beet- 
hoven’s Quartet in F major, Op. 18, No. 1. Executants: Madame Norman- 
Neruda, Mdille. Jonatha; MM, L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti. Vocalist, Mr. 
Santley, who will sing Purcell’s ‘‘Let the dreadful Engines,” and Gounod’s 
** Valley.” Accompanist, Mr. Frantzen. Commence at three.—Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; 
balcony, 3s.; admission Is. Programmes and tickets at Chappell and Co.’s., 
New Bond Street ; St. James’s Hall; and the usual Concert Agents. 





HE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS.—Mr. Henschel, 
Conductor.—Programme of the THIRD CONCERT (Second evening), St. 
James’s Hall, Tuesday next, Nov. 29, at 8.30, Overture to ‘‘ Iphigenie,” with 
Wagner’s ending, Gluck; Dramatic Concerto, for Violin (Spohr), Madame 
Norman-Neruda ; Symphony in C (MS.), Wagner (first performance in England) ; 
Violin solo, Polonaise Brillante, in A, (Wieniawski), Madame Norman-Neruda ; 
Overture, ‘‘ Leonora,’’ No. 3, Beethoven. Tickets, 106. 6d., 7s. 6d., 4s., and Is. 
At Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall, and usual Agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork St., W. 





RYSTAL PALACE.— Mons. ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, 

ot La.Trinite and the Trocadero Concerts, Paris, will play Organ Solos at 

the SEVENTH GRAND PROMENADE CONCERT, Thursday, December 1, 

at 7.30 p.m. Vocalists: Miss ADELAIDE MULLER, Mr. IVER McKAY. 

THE FAMOUS CRYSTAL PALACE ORCHESTRA. Conductor, Mr, 

AUGUST MANNS. No extra charge. 1s. 6d. from London and back, in- 
cluding admission. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL.—Mr. KUHE begs to announce that 
Madame ADELINA PATTI will make her LAST APPEARANCE in 
England, previous to her Tour in America in 1888, at his GRAND,EVENING 
CONCERT, on Tuesday, December 6, commencing at eight o’clock. Artists : 
Madame Adelina Patti and Madame Trebelli; Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. 
Santley. Solo violin, Miss Marianne Eissler; solo violoncello, Mr. Leo L. Stern ; 
solo pianoforte, Miss Kuhe. Grand Orchestra of 80 Performers; conductor, 
Mr. W. G. Cusins. Accompanist, Mr. W. Ganz.—-Boxes, £2 2s. to £5 58. 
Tickets, 12s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 7s., 5S., 38., and 2s., at the Royal Albert Hall ; 
Austin’s office, St. James’s Hall ; and usual agents. —N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W, 








T. JAMES’S. HALL.—The ST. ANDREW’S ANNUAL 
SCOTCH BALLAD CONCERT, Wednesday night next, Nov. 30, at 8. 
Artists: Miss Liza Lehmann, Mrs. William Wallace, and Madame Patey ; 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Walter Clifford, and Mr. Santley ; violoncello, Signor 
Piatti. The Glasgow Select Choir. Conductors, Mr, J. Millar Craig and 
Mr. Sidney Naylor. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 3s., 2s., and Is., at Chappell’s, 50, New 
Bond Street ; usual Agents ; and Austin’s, St. James’s Hall. 


NEXT WEEK. 
TENNYSON'’S SONGS 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


J. Barnby, J. F. Barnett, Sir J. Benedict, F. Berger, J. Blumenthal, 
F. Corder, F..H. Cowen, W. H. Cummings, W. G. Cusins, O. Gold- 
schmidt, Ch. Gounod, J. L. Hatton, G. Henschel, F. Hueffer, 
J. Hullah, R. Jackson, J. Joachim, H. Leslie, F. Liszt, Sir G. A. 
Macfarren, W. Macfarren, A. Manns, F. A. Marshall, J. Massenet, 
Sir H. Oakley, C. H. H. Parry, C. Pinsuti, J. Raff, A. Randegger, 
C. Saint-Saéns, . Scharwenka, E. Silas, C. V. Stanford, Sir A. Sulli- 
van, H. Thomas, B. Tours, and E. J. Troup. Edited by W. G. Cusing 
New Edition, 7s. 6d. 





LONDON : 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & Co., Paternoster Square. 





, . 
HE FRASER QUINTET.—Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and 
Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for Concerts, 
* At Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties.— Address : 121, Adelaide Road, N. W, 


A hada otehconng ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. High -Class 








Public Concerts. Examination for Orchestral Membership 1st and 3rd | 
Wednesdays. Address, The Mon. Secretaries, THE TowN HALL, WESTMINSTER, | 


ARGYLL HOUSE., 





WILLIAM EVANS, 


TAILOR, 


T'o Ladies and Sentlemen of the Musical and 
Theatrical Professions. 





Wide Nine av Ue vet) 


A SPECIAL DESIGNER FOR LADIES’ GARMENTS. 


Private & Professional Costumes, 
SPECIALITE,—Dress Suits and every description of Uniform 
to order, 

ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. : 


P0ARGYEE STREET. 
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MUSIC AND CHARITY. 


IF any of our readers were present at a certain concert given 
in the neighbourhood of Notting Hill last Saturday evening, 
they will certainly keep the remembrance of it for many a 
long day. No brilliant concert room was this, no audience 
comprising what newspaper reporters delight to call “the é/ite 
of beauty and fashion,” but a small hall filled with a crowd of 
waifs and strays. One penny apiece admitted everybody, and 
in return for this modest outlay the little ones were fed with 
cocoa and cake, and, for one night at any rate, kept out of the 
contaminating influences of the streets. The Latimer Road 
Mission, Blechynden Street, Notting Hill, is in all probability 
a thing unknown to the majority of people. Royalty has not 
deigned to pipe for it to dance, and it is not in a neighbour- 
hood likely to attract the fashionable *‘slummer.” This latter 
entity dees not like the idea of poverty and misery at its own 
doors ; as long as the poor will keep in their proper quarter 
and die in the Isle of Dogs or elsewhere in the unfashionable 
east, the “slummer” is delighted to air his, or we are afraid 
generally her, charity and fellow-feeling. But in the select 
circle of the west these things must not be tolerated ; let them 
be put out of sight, as the leper must proclaim himself unclean 
and live in deserts. This mission is doing its work in the 
closest contiguity to a highly respectable neighbourhood, and | 
although it has been in existence since 1862, it is in the greatest 
need of support. Now, we do not intend to enlarge on all the 
details of this good work. A word to the wise is sufficient, 
and we will turn to the side of the question which is 
most appropriate to this paper. Revenons &@ nos moutons. 
Notwithstanding the ancient dictum regarding the effect of 
the charms of music in the matter of soothing savage breasts, 
a great many very worthy people seem imbued with the idea 
that to please the lower classes in the way of music it is 
necessary to “play down” to them, and that the greater 
rubbish you treat them to the more they will be delighted. 
We should like to have watched the effect of the way the 
efforts of the Misses Cobbold and their friends were received 
last Saturday on these good theorists. Remember, these poor 
little waifs have hardly a bright spot in their lives ; they live 
in the heart of one of the worst slums in the whole of London 
—a veritable den of thieves—amidst such squalor and 
wretchedness as only those who work amongst them can 
dream of. Surely if ever there was a soil for such a theory to 
thrive in, here is one. But to hear the cheers with which they 


| musical talents and hearts, in the right place. 





greet Miss Christina Cross when she sings Gaunod’s 


“Worker ” would be quite enough, we should hope, to make 
the fanatics go home rather soberly and think that perhaps 
after all they may be wrong, and that the “ masses” are not 
quite in such a parlous condition in matters musical as they 
would have us believe. It stands to reason that children such 
as these must like to be amused as well as instructed; they 
would not be worthy the name of boys and girls if they did 


' not. But the vulgar nastiness of music-hall songs is not the 


only thing that can raise a laugh. A gentleman sings one of 


_ Corney Grain’s humorous ditties and the room rings with 


peals of childish glee ; the little ones are delighted and they 


| show it. 


It must be a pleasure to do anything for an audience so 
willing to be pleased. Verily our friends the pessimists have 
not a leg to stand upon; let them leave their theories in 
Latimer Road Mission Room, and come to the wise con- 
clusion that they are not yet omniscient. 

There is a great field open here for people who have 
The wants of 
the poor thrust themselves upon us in these days in tones 
that are not to be mistaken. The surest way to parents’ 
hearts is through their children, and there are few so aban- 
doned as not to be thankful for well-directed efforts towards 
their little ones’ happiness. These poor. waifs are the stuff 
that thieves may be made of. Left to themselves, their 
present cannot but be wretched, and their future may be 
wicked. We believe that music can be as great an influence 
for good as any part of a man’s education, provided it be 
music of the right sort. The music hall owes its very ex- 
istence to the cultivation of an influence of the opposite kind, 
and no one will, we imagine, be prepared to dispute for one 
instant its effect. The hardened cynic will, no doubt, curl his 
scornful lip at all this, and hint at preaching and perhaps 
cant. All we can say is, let him go and see for himself. 
These concerts are held on alternate Saturdays, from eight to 
ten, and the secretary, Mr. Aulay Macaulay will be prepared 
to meet him with facts which are stronger than any words. 
We hope it will result in his volunteering assistance ; at any 
rate, we shall not have spoken in vain if he brings away with 
him the same impression as 

Ss ONE WHO WAS THERE. 





Gleanings from the Lives of Modern Composers, 


By Mrs. Oscar BERINGER, 


ROBERT FRANZ. 








A CAREFUL perusal of the very meagre personal dafa, biographical 
or otherwise, at our disposal from which to cull a sheaf of “‘gleanings” 
from the life of Robert Franz, the song-writer par excellence of Ger- 
many, leads us to a conclusion which is not lacking in a certain 
pathetic element. The circumstances of his early life, and lack of 
enlightened and cultivated home-influence, or, it may be, his abnor- 
mal, almost slavish power of appreciation of the genius of others, and 
consequent depreciation of his own powers, resulted in the erection 
of a barrier, over which he neither cared ‘nor dared to climb, and: 
which for ever barred him from those wider fields of achievement 
outlying the land of song. “Thus far shalt thou go—no farther!” 
ran the paralysing fiat of his soul, dictated by an overwhelming rever- 
ence, or—to use an expressive German idiom, Pie/at—for what seemed 
to him the crushing greatness of the masterpieces of Bach and Handel. 
These colossal achievements, as it were, defined the boundaries of 
the limited scope within which he confined his own creative endea- 
vours. His own weakness—or may it have been in reality his 
strength ?>—stood revealed to him in his reverential contemplation of 
their unsurpassable grandeur, and the outcome of this revelation was 
a final and unalterable resolve to forego every claim to rivalry in all - 
but the one genre, that of song, in which he was predestined to reign 
supreme, . 


- 
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In his own words.:—“ That I have almost exclusively adopted the 
Lied (song) form, and have done very little else in other branches, 
was, in the first instance, the outcome of an irresistible and imperative 
craving for musical speech. I became later convinced that my real 
strength was concentrated within these limits. I have never forsaken 
these paths, and it would be a difficult matter to persuade me to try 
my fortune in any other directions.” 

Franz has been accorded the gift, in the course of his develop- 
ment of uniting, in song, poetry and music in an organic entirety, and 
of thus presenting song in its purest and most esthetic form. Having 
reached the highest paths of this particular form of musical com- 


position, he became a past master in the art of a complete, subtle, 


and mutual merging of poetry and music. He rendered himself the 
medium of that perfect union in which the sentiment expressed in 
music is embodied in the text with the palpable clearness of a defined 
thought, without being robbed of its poetic freedom ; while the text 
is translated by the music into the realms of ideality, and endowed 
with a degree of impressiveness unattainable by words alone. 

Franz seems to have been predestined’ by nature for a lyric 
songster ger se. The words used in his songs are almost exclusively 
pure lyrics. We byt rarely find ballads, no settings of dramatic 
poems, and no trace of a text of a humorous character. Heine’s 


lyrics, folksongs, and the gems of the lyric writers of his day, all | 


abound in a collection which reaches the extraordinary total of 257 
songs fora single voice with pianoforte accompaniment. 

He is in strong sympathy with the epic-supernatural, and in 
close rapport with the psychological analysis of the emotions in 
passion, as well as contemplation. An unfailing justness of pro- 
portion and an intuitive conception of the true relation of words and 
music, regarded in detail and as a whole, are distinctive peculiarities 
of his songs. 

He also possesses a remarkable power of endowing several texts 
by the same author with a tangible and distinct musical individuality 
which pervades the whole ; this peculiarity is so marked as to render 
it possible, after careful study, to recognise, in a group of lyrics, the 
distinguishing idiosyncrasies of any particular poet by the unerring 
fidelity of his reflection in their musical setting. Franz’s feeling for 
national colour—strikingly apparent in his settings of Burns—is 
rendered all the more remarkable by his never having travelled in 
foreign countries. 

In an analysis to be found in “ Richard Wagner and the Music of 
the Future” of Franz and his works(1872) we read:—“ His songs never 
appear on the programmes of our numerous ballad-concerts, and I 
really scarcely believe that any of them have been sung in public, a 
fact which is, in its turn, a proof of how defective is the reciprocal 
intercourse between the two nations—even in that most international 
of all languages, music.” Since these words were penned we have, 
happily, cleared ourselves of the full burthen of the reproach therein 
implied. Many of Franz’s songs have appeared of late years on our 
concert programmes, and have been accorded warm and eager 
appreciation by the few. To the many they will probably always 
remain caviare. Their detail is too complex, their colouring too 
refined, their sentiment too subtle to take the general and undis- 
criminating public by storm. In Franz’s own words :—“ The best 
things in my songs will always ‘remain a secret ‘sealed with seven 
seals’ to those who do not possess, in addition to musical capacity, a 
lively and sympathetic power of comprehension emanating not froni 
their heads, but their hearts,” How many amongst us are thus 
qualified ? 

A letter expounding in detail Franz’s views on that branch of art 
for which he possessed so peculiar and. undoubted a vocation will 
not, we think, fail to interest our readers : —“ Halle. February, 1872. 
I find in art a definite organism in which the various stages of deve- 


lopment follow each other of an inner necessity. In poetry, as in music,. 


the process had its birth in the simple lyric element, rose later to the 
dramatic and epic forms, to eventually return to its original source, now 
however resting on a firmer basis. Whoever shares this opinion must 
also be aware of a very important crisis in modern music, and especially 
in song. It is ina manner.a resurrection of the past in miniature. 
Divine art forsakes the sosrowing earth in the dusky glow of evening, 
and casts a last, long, lingering glance behind. This phenomena is 
plainly to be. observed in my artistic tendeneies. Echoes of the 
ancient folksongs ;. relationship to the old Italian Church, with her 
thought-heavy sacred strains; a secret affinity with Bach and 











Handel’s music ; an irresistible leaning to the modern mode of expres- 
sion, culminating in Schubert and Schumann—of all these you will 
find palpable traces in my lyrics, simultaneously and side by side. 

“Those who can perceive an epitome of the world in each human 
heart will not marvel at what is really a matter of fact lying before 
the eyes. Modern song, however, resting upon ¢/is basis, acquires 
an importance previously undreamed of. The more cultivated are 
human heads and hearts, the more complex and mystic is woven the 
web of human emotion. Joy is adulterated with an admixture of 
sadness, a soft ray of hope illumines grief. As a consequence, the 
emotions become more and more blended and seem to lose in over- 
whelming power what they gain in penetrative force. { 

“Polyphony, with its hidden warp and woof, is peculiarly fitted to - 
portray these complex conditions of the soul. Each tone strives for 
individual recognition, none is superfluous, and none can be replaced 
by the other. The tenderly-entwining, pulsating veins of Polyphony 
correspond ashearly as possible with those inner emotional elements 
which are engaged in ever restless warfare, are ever quitting each 
other to once more’ fuse, while in their entirety only are they enabled 
to present a complete picture. 

“T have not been prompted by a foolish ostentation to cultivate 
these strict forms ; the necessity for their adoption has arisen in my 
endeavour to give adequate expression to the secrets of emotions 
lying slumbering in the deepest recesses of the heart.” 


( To be contiuued. ) 








“JENNY LIND IN AMERICA. 


Unlike many latter day singers, Jenny Lind came to America when 

she was in the full freshness of her voice and at the zenith of her fame. 
She arrived in New York on Sept. 1, 1850, under contract with P. T. 
Barnum, and was escorted to the Irving House, on Broadway, between 
12th and 13th Streets, by a vast concourse. That evening she was 
serenaded by 200 members of the Musical Fund Society, who were 
escorted to the hotel by 300 New York firemen, in their red shirts, © 
and bearing torches. . The prima donna was cheered to the echo by 
a mob of 20,000, every one of whom was sadly afflicted by the Lind 
mania. 
She made her début at Castle Garden, Sept. 11, with Julius Bene- 
dict and Signor Belletti. She sang the “Casta Diva” from Bellini’s 
Norma, participated in a duo from Rossini’s Zurco in Ttalia, a couple 
of Swedish ballads, and the famous Trio Concertante, with two flutes, 
from Meyerbeer’s Star of the North, playing her own piano accom- 
paniment. ; 

Some 5,000 people were present, and the receipts reached the 
unparalleled sum of 26,000 dols., which were devoted to charitable 
objects by the management. The enthusiasm after each of her selec- 
tions was terupestuous, and Jenny Lind won a triumph. 

From New York Jenny Lind went to Boston, Providence, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, and the other chief cities in the Union. 
Vast audiences everywhere awaited her ; municipal, musical, and other 
deputations, tendering her honours. In Boston the highest price 
paid for a ticket was 625 dolls., by Ossian E. Dodge ; in Providence, 
650 dolls., by Colonel William C. Ross; in Philadelphia, 625 dolls., 
by M. A. Root ; in New Orleans, 240 dolls., by Mr. I? Arcy ; in St, 
Louis, 150 dolls., by the keeper of a refreshment saloon ; in Balti- 
more, roo dolls., by a daguerreotypist.  »- 

Jenny Lind’s generosity was unbounded, to say nothing of her 
numerous heavy benefactions to societies and individuals, amounting 
to some 50,000 dolls. during her brief stay in America. ’ 

On the morning after her. arrival. at Washington, President Fill- 
more called and left his card, Jenny being out. She returned his 
call the next day, and subsequently passed an evening, at the White 
House in the private circle of the President’s family. mn ¢ 

Both concerts in Washington were attended by the President and 
his family and every member of the Cabinet. It happened that on 
the day of one of these concerts several members of the Cabinet and 
Senate were dining with M. Bodisco, the Russian Minister, whose 
good dinner and choice wines had kept the party so late that the 
concert had progressed quite far when Daniel Webster, Crittenden, 
and others came in. Whether from the hurry in which they came, 
or fromthe heat of the room, ‘their faces were a little flushed, and 
they all looked somewhat flurried, After the applause with which. 
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these dignitaries were received had subsided, and silence was once 
more restored, the second part of the concert was opened by Jenny 
Lind with “ Hail Columbia.” At the close of the first verse Web- 
ster’s patriotism boiled over. He could stand it no longer, and, 


rising like an*Olympian Jove, he added his deep, sonorous, bass | 
voice to the chorus. Mrs. Webster, who sat immediately behind | 


him, kept tugging at his coat-tail to make him sit down or stop 
singing, but it was of no earthly use. At the close of each verse 
Webster joined in, and it was hard to say whether Jenny Lind, Web- 
ster, or the‘audience was most delighted. 

At the close of the air Webster arose, hat in hand, and made such 
a bow as Chesterfield would have deemed a fortune for his son, and 
which eclipsed D’Orsay’s best. Jenny Jind, sweetly blushing at the 
distinguished honour, curtsied to the floor, the audience applauded to 
the very echo, Webster, determined not to be outdone in politeness, 
bowed again, Jenny Lind recurtsied, the house reapplauded, and this 
was repeated several times. And so in the case of Henry Clay. 


Scarcely had the overture been half played through than a murmur | 


was heard from the end of the building. It was hushed instantly, and 
the overture was played to its close. And now burst out a long and 
loud burst of applause. For a moment Julius Benedict, the con- 
ductor, looked around somewhat astonished. He, however, saw 
immediately that this applause had not been called forth by the 
orchestra. The tali, slim, thin figure of an aged man, with a greyish- 
blue eye, vivid and sparkling, and a capacious mouth, was slowly 
advancing up the room. It was Henry Clay. As he moved on the 
shouts antl applause redoubled. He, bowing on every side, continued 
his path feebly and somewhat cautiously. 

At length he reached his seat, and the applause ceased for a 
moment. Then a voice at the upper end of tie hall criéd out, 
“Three cheers for Henry Clay!” ‘lhe building almost rocked with 
the vehemence of the response.. While in Washington Jenny Lind 
was called on by hosts of the eminent men of the land, including 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Clay, General Cass, and Colonel Benton, and, 
indeed, wherever she went, from one end of the country to the 
other, the same scene presented itself of distinguished honours to 
this divinity of song—admiring and enthusiastic communities turn- 
ing out to welcome and crowded audience rapturous under the over- 
powering enchantment of her voice. 


‘Jenny Lind’s net profits of the ninety-five concerts given by her: 


under Mr. Barnum’s auspices in the short space of eight months were 
little short of 177,000 dols., or nearly double the amount per concert 
named in their original contract. Subsequently she gave a few con- 
certs on her own account. 

In February, 1852, she was married in Boston to Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt. 

Her professional tour in America was far more brilliant and suc- 
cessful tham-that of any other performer, male or female,’ musical, 
theatrical, or operatic, who ever appeared before an American 
audience.—American Art Journal. 





GREEK PLAYS AT CAMBRIDGE. . 


The teresting series of Greek revivals at Cambridge was con- 
tinued last Tuesday by the production of Sophocles's Zdipus Tyran- 
nus, With Mr. Villiers Stanford’s incidental music ; and wisdom was 
shown in'the choice of a work affording contrast in several noteworthy 
points to the Zumenides vf Aischylus previously produced. To the 
supernatural element upon which the impressiveness of the latter 
almost wholly depends, is here added a human interest ; the dramatis 
persone are'beings.of flesh and blood, the story of whose tragic fate 
is as capable now, as in the past, of moving an audience to pity. The 
notion of fate, ever so conspicuous in Greek tragedy, may in one 
sense be said to be the essence of all tragedy whatever, antique or 
modern ; while that of predestined crime—unless the stern views of 
some of the more uncompromising forms of Calvinism be taken as an 
exception — belongs almost wholly to pagan times. Of such a nature 
is the crime unintentionally committed by C&dipus, the terrible con- 
sequences of which become, in hands of the offended deities, the 
instrument by means of which retribution is meted for another sin, 
which it was in his power to avoid. The Delphic Oracle having 
warned Laius, King of ‘Thebes, and his wife, Iocasta, that their son 
was destined to commit the crime of parricide, they caused the infant, 
three days after his birth, to be carried out of the kingdom and left to 
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perish on Mount Cetheera, its feet fastened together with an iron pin. 


But the herdsman to whom the child was handed for that purpose, 
instead of carrying out his instructions, took the child to Polybus, 
King of Corinth, who, being childless, reared bim as hisown. Thus 
(Edipus, or “ Swellfoot,” came to be generally regarded, and believed 
himself to be, the rightful heir to the throne. As time went on, how- 
ever, his mind was troubled with certain doubts upon the: subject, 
and he consulted the Oracle of Apollo on his own account. The 
answer was vague as regarded the question of his parentage, but 
terribly distinct in the prediction that CEdipus was doomed to slay 
his father and to live in incestuous wedlock with his own mother. In 
his very attempt to evade the decrees of destiny, by forsaking at once 
the supposed land of his birth, he rushes blindly towards their partial 
fulfilment ; for.on his journey he meets Laius, accompanied by four 
attendants, and kills him in a quarrel. On his arrival at Thebes, 
he solves the riddle of the Sphinx, and rescues the country from 
the depredations of that monster. The people, in their gratitude, 
acclaim him successor to the vacant throne, and (Edipus fulfils, the 
second clause of the prediction by wedding Iocasta, the widow of 
the murdered King Laius. It is after an interval of sixteen years from 
these events that the action of the play commences. The gods, in 
their anger at the still unpunished murder, afflict the land with a 
pestilence, and CEdipus, in order to pacify the ayensing powers, pub- 
licly invokes a solemn curse upon the unknown murderer, to whose 
discovery and punishment he devotes himself. With this object he 
consults the seer Teiresias, who at first refuses to answer, but is sub- 
sequently goaded by his taunts into denouncing (Edipus himself as the 
slayer of his father. Then it is that the unhappy king places himself 
in an attitude of defiance to the gods, scoffs at the oracles, and in his 
rage accuses his brother-in-law, Creon, of having suborned the seer 
for purposes of his own. From this moment he is undone, and be- 
comes a mere puppet in the hands of fate. Polybus dies a natural 
death, leaving him heir to the throne of Corinth—an apparent stulti- 
fication of the oracle over which CEdipus has scarcely time to express 
his triumph, when the discovery of the herdsman, who alone knows 
the secret of his birth,.and the evidence obtained from him bring the 
ill-fated couple face to face with the ‘terrible reality. Iocasta hangs 
herself, and CEdipus puts out his own eyes, and goes forth from his 
country a wanderer and an exile. 

The incidental music supplied, by Mr. C. Villiers Stanford for 
last Tuesday’s revival of this tragedy, contains so much admir- 
able work that it is impossible to avoid a feeling of regret at 
the scant prospects of a repetition elsewhere—at any rate in 
its entirety, and with the appropriate surroundings indispensable 
to its proper effect. There is nothing in this music to suggest 
comparison or rivalry with the achievements of Mendelssohn in a 
similar line. Neither is any attempt made to produce archaic effects 
by the employment of one or other of the Greek modes, which are 
conspicuous by their absence. Mr. Stanford has preferred, rather, 
to prove his appreciation of the classic drama which, indeed, from his 
antecedents will be taken as a matter of course, by availing himself of the 
resources afforded by the most advanced styles of composition. Thus 
the use of the /ei#-motive forms throughout a conspicuous feature. In 
the prelude to the first act, the opening phrase in A minor would 
readily be recognised as suggestive of the shadow of fate, even were 
the association less clearly established in its subsequent employment, 
and in the same movement occurs an ascending passage in octaves, 
the supplicatory character of which is confirmed further on. As 
another effective example of the same expedient may be pointed out a 
kind of processional theme which may be assumed to represent 
the regal power of C&dipus led forth blinded by his own hand. 
The prelude and short introductory movement to Act I. following 
immediately upon it are of considerable interest and Wagnerian in 
character, and another important and especially effective theme is that 
which, from the opening of the second act, becomes associated with 
Iocasta. The poet brings the whole to a close with no stirring 
dramatic climax, but with a moral, the effect of which, it is not sur- 
prising to find as disappointing in the music as in the play.. But for 
this, of course, the composer cannot be held accountable. 

In judging of the merits of the individual actors and of the 
chorus as well, and in comparing them with their predecessors in 
the Lumenides, it should be borne in mind that the task under- 
taken on this occasion was one of considerably increased difficulty. 
The superhuman and entirely mythical and mystical personages 
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with which Aischylus deals can be represented with comparative 
ease, for the reason that no story of human interest being involved, 
no comparison between the embodiments of the stage and the pheno- 
mena of real life is supplied by the experience of any spectator. 
(Edipus, on the other hand, and Iocasta and Creon represent 
phases of passion which, although sufficiently removed from modern 
existence still remain purely human, and in rendering those pas- 
sions even the greatest professional actors would meet with a difficult 
problem. Bearing this in mind it may be readily acknowledged 
that the young undergradutes did their work with a zeal and con- 
scientiousness above all praise and with at least a certain aptitude for 
the stage. Mr. Randolph as CEdipus looked too young, and acted 
in the earlier scenes in a style little befitting a king, much less. a 
king of the ancient Greek drama, There was no repose in his move- 


ments, none of that divinity that hedges a king, in his action, neither | 
was the gradual dawning upon his mind of the dreadful reality suffi- | 


ciently shaded. Only in the last scene, when the blind king clings 
in his misery to his children, the young actor seemed to be carried 
awsy by the pathos of the situation. 
Corinth, the herdsman, and the Choragos, without displaying much 
histrionic power, were at least remarkable for their well measured 


dismissed with this meed of general praise. His task was the most 
difficult of all, and his talent was fortunately on a level with it. In 
the impressiveness of his gesture, in the modulation of his voice, and 
in the grace with which he arranged the folds of his garment, he 
might have served as a model to many a professional actress. The 
chorus in this play is reduced to the functions of a sympathetic spec- 
tator or commentator, and in consequence has little opportunity for 
dramatic display. On the other hand the fresh young voices, singing 
sonorously and singing always in tune, were an important factor of the 
general success. The rendering of the significant orchestral preludes 
and accompaniments by a small but efficient band, Mr. Stanford con- 
ducting, was in the highest degree meritorious, 


Occasional Hotes. 


Le Ménestrel has promptly responded to our appeal of a 
fortnight ago on the subject of Jenpy Lind’s alleged appearance 
in Paris. Our contemporary not only repeats the statement 
that the prima donna was never heard on the stage of the 
Opéra, or of any other Paris theatre, but produces satisfactory 
evidence to that effect by unearthing a publication by Léon 
Fillet, a former director of the Opéra, dated 1847. Here 
Pillet closes with the critics who severely condemned his 
management, and in the case of Jenny Lind justifies his course 
of action, and denies that he refused to hear or to engage 
that singer. “Four years ago,” he says, “when Meyerbeer 
was looking out for a tenor, not a soprano, for Le Prophéte, he 
came to ask me—on the eve of his departure—to allow him to 
hear a lady sing in the theatre. ‘She is not for you,’ he 
hastened to add, ‘they say her voice is pretty, but too weak 
for the Grand Opéra, I want to see if she will do for Berlin.’ 
I gave Meyerbeer all the facilities he asked for, and I not 
only allowed him the use of the theatre, but provided him 
with an accompanist.. I, brought him ard Mdlle. Lind to 
the stage, and prepared to listen, when I was called 
away to attend a committee meeting, so, hastily excusing 
myself to Meyerbeer and Mdlle. Lind, I left without hearing 


a single note.” 














Pillet goes an to say that Meyerbeer, so far. from recom- 
mending Jenny Lind for the Opéra, never spoke of her at all 
after casually giving his opinion the following day that she 
was not without talent. When the parts in Le Prophéte were 
being talked over Meyerbeer expressed himself satisfied with 
Madame Stolz as the heroine, and, as it was hardly to be 
supposed that another prima donna of the first rank (Jenny 
Lind), would work well in the cast, he would be perfectly con- 
tent to give the secondary female character to one of the 


Creon, the messenger from | 
| Jenny Lind, dated 1845,in which she unmistakably announces 





ladies of the company. Moreover, Meyerbeer refused later 
on to deliver a message from the Parisian manager to Jenny 
Lind, inviting her to sing at the Opéra. 





The last episode of M. Pillet’s connection with Jgnny Lind 
is supplied in a letter from that artist to M. Vatel, of the 
Théatre Italien, which once for all settled the question of a 
Paris engagement. In it Jenny Lind expressed her decision 
to remain in Germany for the remainder of the short time 
which she intended to devote to the theatre. “I shall not suit, 
Paris, nor Paris me,” she parenthetically remarks. “I shall quit 
the stage in a year’s time, and until then am so full of engage-’ 
ments in Germany, that I cannot appear in Paris or in London.” 


So much for Jenny Lind’s supposed pique against the 
Paris public, and so much also for the alleged influence of a 
Bishop on the choice of her career. The Bishop was said to 
have intervened in 1848 or 49; but here we have a letter from 


, ¢ | her determination to leave the stage even before that period. 
elocution ; but Mr. Platts, the repr2sentative of Iocasta, must not be | 4 





The posthumous concerto named “ Malédiction” is not, 
according to a correspondent of the Al/gemetne Musik-Zeitung, 
the last, or the most important, of the treasures lately dis- 
covered among Liszt’s effects, and fallen into the hands of the 
Musikverein. Of these, a concerto in F, dating from the 


“master’s earliest period, will probably be allowed to remain 


mute and inglorious ; but the great work on the subject of the 
Creation, scored for full band, chorus, and solo voices, though 
also a somewhat early composition, is likely to contain much 
of beauty and interest, unmarred by the demands that vir- 
tuositat is likely to insist upon when a pianoforte concerto is 


| in question, and will, we hope, be given to the world on the 


first opportunity, 

Another example of striking home news supplied from 
abroad is to hand in the foreign accounts of the Don Giovanni | 
celébration in London. That a series of tableaux vivants, 
representing scenes in Mozart's operas, should have been 
given bya London musical society in the dark, as it were, is not 
in itself surprising enough to need special comment. But that 
a “half-starved clerk,” exactly resembling the immortal com- 
poser, should have been found, for the sum of one pound 
sterling, to take a part in the groups, is rather more curious, 
and surely deserved acknowledgment in our native press. 


That Society has not been ignorant of these wonders is 
evident from the glowing description of the success of Mozart’s 
double in fashionable circles, a success transcending that of 
cowboys or infant prodigies. Mozart No. II. (we still quote 
the foreign papers) is, indeed, so sought after, that he is able 
to demand 410 for every quarter of an hour spent in the 
“ best houses” in London ; and his social triumph will soon 
be crowned by his presentation to Her Majesty. 





‘ 

Whether he only resembles the illustrious musician in some 
detail of form and feature, and, alas, in poverty ; whether he 
is “made up” after the handsome or the ugly fancy portraits 
of Mozart ; whether he does nothing for his £10 but stand or 
sit to be looked at ; or whether he is sufficiently a man of parts 
to produce mcdern Mozartean scores from his brain or his 
pockets, or, at least, strum Mozartean melodies on aristo- 
cratic pianos, or to write verses in the albums of the nobility ; 
all this has not been stated by our French and German con- 
temporaries. Nor, with all their knowledge of the business 
details, do they fully satisfy our curiosity further by declaring 
the precise sum asked by the gifted one for his appearance 
before the Queen. 





ate 
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The Organ World. 


MENDELSSOHN AS AN ORGAN PLAYER. 
VII. 


WHAT remains to be told of Mendelssohn’s organ playing 
has a melancholy interest, for the words refer to the last year 
of his too short life. Early in April of 1847 he travelled to 
England for the tenth and last time. His life during the pre- 
ceding few years had been one of incessant hard work and 
artistic excitement. Still the organ had not been overlooked. 
He had written and collected his six organ sonatas, which 
were, with his three preludes and fugues, to take a place only 
second to the organ works of J. S. Bach; he also wrote some 
years before this period an organ part to Handel's “Israel in 
Egypt,” and in sundry pieces of church music—notably in the 
original accompaniment of the Motet “ Hear my prayer,” we 
find the hand of the master of organic effects. It is a source 
of regret that so little can be said with regard to Mendelssohn’s 
rendering of his own organ sonatas, which he appears not to 
have played in public, at least in England. The late Dr. k. 
T. Chipp, who is said to have played Mendelssohn’s sonatas 
by heart, stated that the piece played by Mendelssohn at the 
wedding of his sister Fanny was the “ third organ sonata,” or 
perhaps that work was more probably an enlargement of the 
original, which was very likely little more than a sketch. This 
incident, it is to be feared, is about the only recorded case of a 
performance by Mendelssohn of one of his organ sonatas. 

It is ccrious that the Birmingham Festival authorities, or 
other concert-givers, did not press the composer to play some 
of these fine works, remembering they were printed in col- 
lected forms during the course of 1844-45, and were conse- 
quently known to the world before 1846, the year memorable 
for the production of E/jah at Birmingham. 

On the 5th of May, 1847, Mendelssohn played the organ 
for the last time in public in London, at one of the still exist- 
ing Ancient Concerts. Upon this occasion he performed a 
Prelude and Fugue on the name of Bach, a fit theme, remem- 
bering his consistent work as an organ-player in England, as 
elsewhere, in practically advocating the study of the music 
written by the greatest of composers for the organ. 

Mendelssohn was in his beloved Switzerland in the Sep- 
tember of that year. With the shadow of his end upon him, 
for he died in November, and weak and ill, he shrank from 
touching the organ in Fribourg Cathedral ; and for the last 
time in his life he put his hands on the organ-keys at the 
village church of Ringgenberg, on the lake of Brienz His 
organist instincts were shown in the fact that, though he 
said his piano was not for playing, but for trying a chord 
now-and again, he found solace and a restful pleasure in 
playing on the little village church organ. : 

A present opportunity will be taken to add a few words 
regarding the character and influence of Mendelssohn’s organ- 
playing, both being of that distinct and exalted type which 
commands the attention of students, and largely assists in 
making historical art. E. H. TURPIN. 





CHRISTMAS ORGAN MUSIC.” 


THE following list of organ pieces will be a fairly sufficient 
answer to the enquiry “ what seasonable music can we find for 
Christmas-tide.” Of original organ music there are. the fol- 
lowing among. other works :—Lemmen’s “Fantasia for 
Christmas,” Lefebure Wely’s Offertoire for Christmas and 


sundry Pastoral movements, Merkel’s “ Pastorales” and 


~ 





Christmas March, Christmas pieces founded on old Noel 
tunes and original themes by MM. Saint-Saens, Grison, and 
Guilmant, with “ Pastorales” by therh and by MM. Salomé, 
Dubois, Lemaigre, and other French organ writers; the Rev, 
Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley’s excellent “Christmas Voluntary,” 
Mr. W. T. Best’s “Christmas Pastorale,” “Fantasia on Carols” 
and sundry effective Christmas pieces in his Organ Pieces for 
Church Use, well worthy of attention ; Dr. Garrett’s “Christmas 
Postlude,” &c. Of arranged pieces, in addition to the ever- 
green Pastoral Symphony in the Messtah—originally like the 
melody of “ He shall feed His flock,” an Italian Musette tune 
which the composer probably picked up when in Rome—the 
following may be mentioned :—“ Pastoral Symphony in Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio,’” a beautiful and delicate piece of musical 
lace-work ; the Christmas Concerto (No. 8) by Corelli, the 
Pastorale of which has been arranged by several hands ; the 
Bethlehem Symphony in Sir A. S. Sullivan’s The Light of the 
World ; and, for those seeking a recital piece or Christmas- 
display voluntary, there is Dr. C. J. Frost's arrangement of 
Mendelssohn’s Festgesang choral now and onwards associated 
with the words, “ Hark, the herald angels,” by Mr. W. H, 
Cumming’s adaptation, should not be overiooked as an effective 
and showy Christmas piece. 








THE EXECUTIVE SIDE OF MUSIC. 


In a paper on “ Music: its Meaning and Expression,” by 
Mr. Stephen A. Emery, of Boston, U.S.A., the following 
words are to be found, which should be of interest to the 
organist frorn the executant point of sight -— 


The executive side of music, which, in a general sense, is its only 
medium for announcing itself as a fact—the realising of the ideal— 
the performing, this is a work which, in modern compositions especi- 
ally, makes the severest drafts upon the physical and mental energies 
of the musician. Years of arduous study are necessary before one 
can even play the notes in their proper /emfi, and for their artistic 
rendering the study of a lifetime is not too much. Many underrate 
the importance of a faultless execution, looking beyond it for the 
great thoughts for which execution is the only possible expression, in 
the fullest sense. They forget that eloquence is not language, it is 
speech ; and that the imparting a sublime thought in music re- 
quires just this medium of execution, if it is not to remain a 
message in an unknown tongue. But its very importance and the 
fact of its necessarily laborious acquisition render it still more 
natural that, on the other hand, it should be over-estimated, and 
there is reason to fear that many do thus give to it a higher place 
relatively than it merits, It means by this simply that while execu- 
tion demands our first thought, that which is to be sung or played 
demands our best; not the mere notes, but the thoughts and 
emotions which they express. Yet the too general standard of musical 
excellence among performers is that of a mechanically fine executant, 
apart from the really most musical rendering ; and this false standard 
is accepted equally on both sides of the ocean. Not long since, a 

i musician, just returned from Berlin, remarked that no 
pianist ranked very high there who could not play Beethoven’s sonatas 
in several keys. This was, of course, an exaggeration; but it con- 
tained too much truth, though no one endowed with the finer sensi- 
bilities of a musician would so desecrate these immortal works by 
degrading them to merely. technical studies. As soon would we use 
family Bibles for household gymnastics. It. should be realised and 
and admitted, once for all, that execution is the means, not the end ; 
and that he who reverses this is actuated by the desire to display his 
own skill rather than to faithfully interpret what the composer has 
left as his message to the world. Execution has been too often 
debased to this servile office, but at such times all art fades out before 
the pompous’exhibition of manipulative skill. Never has it been the 
mission of music, never shall it be, to lift up a human figure before 


‘the wondering gaze of men ; but it has opened to us many a human 
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heart, revealing a tenderness, a depth of life that could have been 
painted only in tone-colou 

Great beauty of execution meets one in other departments of art, 
overshadowing the very art itself. A recent writer might have been 
speaking as truly of music, where of oil-painting he says :—“ There is 
a fond and delicate elaboration of details, a refinement and finish so 
careful and minute that the unity and breadth of the picture are in 
danger of being wrecked upon the perfect parts, and the sentiment 
of the scene to vanish’in wonder and delight over the setting of 
the stage.” He goes on to say: “In many of the characteristic 
works of the modern school the eye is caught and entangled in a 
net of technique so fine.and bewildering that it becomes the chief 
pleasure.” 

** As a man thinketh, so is he,” not alone to himself, but usually 
to others also. If one have as his sole aim perfect and wonderful 
execution, success in this being attained, he impresses his audience 
as simply an executant, never as a true artist. In every performance 
he defeats the legitimate mission of music ; he draws attention away 
from the painting to the paint. We perceive that the main trouble 
is not too perfect execution, for of that we cannot conceive, but that 
its acquirement has monopolised one’s energies to the exclusion of 
all for which alone perfect execution is to be desired. Such a player 
expresses nothing, can express nothing but himself, save in those ex- 
ceptional instances where it must have been the irresistible power of 
the music itself which seized upon the performer and so inspired him 
that, for the time, he was higher, and purer, and better. We must 
believe that music has power thus to lift one out of his own bad self 
into a truly great playing or singing as though he were really good ; 
just as when some impious scoffer has laid hands on the Bible, and 
with profane lips has begun the sacred words, their sublime majesty 
has risen before him till he has been swallowed up in the moment’s 
contemplation of eternal truth. So of painters; so of sculptors ; so 
of us all. Alas! that from such uplifting help we so soon fall back 
to earth! And even this transient influence is, in a sense, but poor 
and artificial. Why cannot musicians-with rare gifts rise higher and 
live constantly higher ? 

Music is a means, not an end, and but a part of the means 
likewise. The Great Architect is slowly raising, year by year, a 
monument, beside whose transcending majesty all earthly monuments 
dwindle into nothingness. Every avenue of learning and art and 
virtue is crowded with the millions who come bearing their offerings 
for the building of this noble edifice. Outwardly each block so per- 
fectly fits its neighbour, that, as it enters into the walls of the monu- 
ment, it becomes an indistinguishable part of one great whole. Not 
a-line, not a mark is there visible to mar the perfect symmetry. But, 
within, there you may read the names of those, and only those, whose 
lives, in self-forgetfulness, have been consecrated to whatever work 
God has given them. Not art alone, not literature alone, not wisdom 
alone, have there the names of their disciples ; they come from every 
rank and every walk wherein is purity and devotion, and a striving 
after the perfect life. No name in all that towering pile was cut by 
the selfish hand of its owner. The only hand that ever carves a 
letter there is the hand of the Great Master, as he recognises the 
fidelity of his servants. All that is good and pure and beautiful shall 
there find a worthy place. Shall your name be there? God knows. 
Surely it can never be there if you live as though this glorious music 
were made for you. But if filled with that nobler thought, that you 
were made for music, or for anything full of devotion and purity, and 
a constant reaching-out for the perfect in mind and heart and soul, 
then indeed shall your hand awaken heavenly music, and ase voice 
be as the voice of a seraph. 





COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


As already announced, the Council arranged to devote the first 
meeting of the members of the present session to the reading of a 
paper on the life and work of Sir G. A. Macfarren, as a mark of res- 
pect for the memory of the deceased eminent musician and late 
President of the College. By a happy and unanimous selection Mr. 
- C. Banister was invited to undertake jai difficult and delicate task 
of lecturing upon the career of the nmgitg set composer and 
theorist. This choice was in every respect a one, for Mr, 
Banister was not only an eminent Professor of the Royal Academy of 





Music, a much,esteemed lecturer by those attending the College 
monthly meetings, and an esteemed friend of Sir George Macfarren’s, 
but he is an elegant writer, an eloquent speaker, and a man of sound 
judgment. In accordance with the traditional policy of the College 
of Organists, students from other institutions were upon this, as upon 
all.occasions, permitted to join the assembly of members and friends, 
and members of the staff and students of the great educational insti- 
tution Sir George Macfarren so diligently presided over and was 
associated with during the whole of his artistic life, were specially in- 
vited to hear Mr. Banister’s paper on the life and labours of the master 
so greatly endeared to them as a musician and as a man. Representa- 
tives of all our great musical institutions, including a large number 
from the Royal Academy of Music, were. present, testifying to the 
profound respect felt for the memory of one of England’s most dis- 
tinguished labourers in the art world. From the first words, de- 
tailing the bestowal of Macfarren’s first commission as a composer 
by the lecturer’s father, a violoncellist of reputation and a great friend 
of Macfarren’s, the accomplished and eloquent lecturer held his 
audience enchained. His paper was indeed a masterly one ; charac- 
terised by good judgment, moderation, a determination to withhold 
nothing necessary for the formation of a just knowledge of Sir G. A. 
Macfarren’s character, and a full appreciation of his many fine 
qualities as an artist and man. It is hoped that this paper will 
presently be laid before the reader. Dr. E. J. Hopkins ably occupied 
the chair, and added interesting particulars of his departed friend’s 
career. The large and sympathetic audience included Messrs, 
Walter and John Macfarren, Dr. Bridge, who seconded the vote of. 


- thanks to the lecturer as proposed by the chairman, Mr. J. Higgs, 


who proposed the thanks of the meeting to Dr. Hopkinson, Mr. E, 
H. Turpin, who seconded that proposal, Dr. H. W. Little, Mr. J. 
Turpin, Mr. Windeyer Clark, A. J. Greenish, and many other musical 
men, Miss Oliveria Prescott, Mrs. Limpus, etc. It was felt by al. 
present that the wisdom of the College Council in their choice ol 
lecturer was abundantly justified by the very able paper read by 
Mr. Banister, who, it is understood, will repeat the same lecture 
before the students of the Royal Normal College, Norwood, and 
before other musical societies. 








SPECIFICATIONS. 





“CHERTSEY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.—Special services were 
held in connection with opening of the Chalkley Memorial Organ, 
built in memory of the late Rev. J. J. Chalkley. 


SPECIFICATION OF ORGAN. 
GREAT ORGAN CC To G*. 


Open Diapason = ws oe 8 ft. metal ... 56 
Stopped Diapason «- ++ 8 ft.tone wood ... 56 
Dulciana (tenor C) ... ... 8 ft. metal ... 44 
Principal... ... be aes metal ... 56 
Lieblich Flute ... «+ on 4ft.tome wood ... 56 
Fifteenth ««.- ... see eee 2 ft. metal ... 56 
324 
SWELL ORGAN CC TO G*. 
Lieblich Bourdon ‘to tenor og 16ft. tone wood 


8 ft. metal&wood .”. 56 


Open Diapason (closed Bass). 
ie Cedacht 8 ft.tone wood ... 56 


» Lieblich 


Viol d’Amour (to tenor or C) sas, - 8. metal 

Gemshorn ... ... ye © 4 metal .,. 56 . 
Piccolo 2 ft metal ... 56 

Oboe eee eee ee eee eee eee 8 ft. metal . 


PEDAL ORGAN CCC TO F. 
Bourdon ... .. s+ so eo 16 ft. tone wood ... 30 


Total wa .., 


772 
Swell to Great. Swell to Pedals 
Super Octave Swell to Great |. Great to Pedals, 
Two Composition Pedals to Great Organ, 

Built by Mr. J. Porritt, of Leicester. ‘ 


COUPLERS, 


et 
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Mr. F. Monk, of Holy Trinity Church, "aan staid the following 
solos :—Concerto in B flat, Handel; “Gran Coro Trionfale,” 
Capocci; “Meditations in a Cathedral, ” Silas ; First Sonata, Men- 
delssohn ; Intermezzo, “ Adoration,” Gaul; Offertoire in G, Wely ; 
Romance with Variations, Haydn. The music included a large selec- 
tion from Gaul’s Holy City. 

Nicr.—The following is the specification of the organ just com- 
pleted by Messrs. Gray and Davison in the American Church of the 
Holy Spirit, Nice :— 

Two Manuals CC to G, and Pedals CCC to F. 
GREAT ORGAN. 


1. Open Diapason... ... 8ft. | 4. Principal dna. Gen: eee 
2. Stopped Diapason... .. 8 ,, CI 55> dae ete Bigs 
S,  AIONCIOND cin. : 00: cons: 000:s Rat > [Ok Oe FICC. cs 5 2 yy 
SWELL ORGAN. 
1. Lieblich Bourdon ... ... 16 ft. | 4, Gemshorn Raat 4 ft. 
2. Lieblich Gedackt ... ... 8, | 5. Dulciana Mixture, 3 ranks. 
Gs GRIN nas ask cene,. aoe. ap, Fe COMMOMEEEEL. ne Medcsiecn OO ft 
PEDAL pba 
Betis «cei ieaeee dak tahoe cat ee cle fe 


COUPLERS, 
Swell to Great. | Great to Pedal. 
Swell to Pedal. | 
Five Composition Pedals. 


Pitch-pine case, with decorated front pipes. 


PEOPLE'S PALACE. 


The large organ built by Messrs. T. C. Lewis & Co., of Shep- 
herd’s Lane, Brixton, for the People’s Palace, Mile End Road, London, 
was opened on Nov. 16, being the occasion of the opening of the 
Chrysanthemum and Winter Flower Show by H.R.H. Princess 
Christian. The recital was given by Dr. Bridge, whose programme com- 
prised Bach’s Toccata in C, and selections from Handel, Delbriick, 
and Lemaigre, concluding with Smart’s “ March,” as played at the 
Jubilee Service in Westminster Abbey. 

The following is the specification of the organ :— 
CHOIR ORGAN. CCtoC. 61 Notes. 
Geigen Principal ... 8 ft. | Flauto Traverso... ... .. 8 ft. 


Sulicional O22" ae! a 8 gy Piccolo Harmonique ... ... 2 ,, 
Lieblich Gedact ... ... ... 85, | 

GREAT ORGAN. CC toC. 61 Notes. 
Bourdon ...  ... s+ s+ eee 16 ft. | Super Octave ... 1. see 2 ft 
Open Diapason,No. P ive 8 ,, | Mixture (3 ranks) aos Be 
Open Diapason, No. 2. 8 ,, | Sharp Mixture (2 ranks) vee! He, 
Flute Harmonique .. .. 8,, | Trombone ... w+ s+ «+ 164, 
Octave ... ... vas Gatti, TIERS Toco) eaertieve Soke Mh op 
Flute Harmonique — ee ee er ry 
Octave Quint... ... ... 23, 

SWELL Baca, CC TOA. 61 Notes. 
Lieblich Gedact ... ... ... 16ft. | Clarionet .... ... so oo» 8 ft. 
Open Diapason. ... «. ... 8,, | Voix Humaine .. ., .. 8, 
Rohr Flote ... ++ «+ 8 | Mixture (3 ranks) = Aig 
Viol da Gamba _ ... ... «» 8,, | Sharp Mixture GB ranks) ons. ar 
Voix Celestes... ... «. «+ 8, | Trombgne ... os Sa 
Geigen Principal ... ... ... 4 | Trumpet ss se soe oe By 
Horn eee 8 06f8e ee eee eee 8 »” Clarion... see ee eee eee 4 ” 
Orchestral Oboe a. 85 ' 


PEDAL ORGAN. CCC to F. 30 Notes. 
Great Bass (Acoustic)... ... 32 ft.| Violoncello ... 1.0 ws. «8 ft. 
t Bass aoe eee eee eee 16 ” Bass Flute a td 8 ” 
Violone eee eee soe eee eee 16 ” Posaune eee eee eee eee 16 » 
Sub Base scien ene BOY 


COUPLERS. 
Choir to Pedal. Swell to Great. 
Great to Pedal. Swell to Choir. 





Swell to Pedal. 


a Great Reeds, &c., to Great. 
Great Reeds, &c., to Swell, 
Six Pedals of Combination. 
A Pedal to take Great to Pedal Coupler on or off. 
A Tremulant to Swell Organ. - 


The organ is a very fine specimen of the organ-building art, 





RECITAL NEWS. 





THE Oratory, Brompron.—What is called, probably in the 
original sense of the word, an “oratorio” was held in honour of St. 
Cecilia, on Sunday, November 20, during the afternoon. The 
vocalists were :—Master Hawkins, Mr. Pearson; and the instrumen- 
talists were :—pianoforte, Mr. A. Barclay Jones; violin, Mr. L. 
Szezepanowski; viola, Mr. Ellis Roberts; violoncello, Mr. W. E. 
Whitehouse. Organ, Messrs. Ernest Kiver and E. D’Evry. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Thomas Wingham. After the service music strictly 
speaking, the programme ran thus: Quartet in B minor, piano and 
strings (Charles E. Stephens), divided into two sections by an excel- 
lent discourse by the Very Rev. Father Prior. Solo, “ My heart is 
sore” (Engedi) (Beethoven); Solo pianoforte, Polonaise in A flat 
(Chopin); and Duet, “I love the Lord” (Engedi) (Beethoven). 
This quiet and, to speak advisedly devotional enjoyment of pure art, 
is something to be imitated. It is needless to say the music was exe- 
cuted in all good taste and with technical skill, under the able 
direction of Mr. T. Wingham. 


Bow AND Bromuey Instirute.—On Saiurday last Mr. W, T, 
Best gave a masterly recital. He played :—Organ Concerto in C, 
Handel; Selection from ‘‘ Jeaune d’Arc,” Gounod, which produced 
an enthusiastic recall ; Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Bach ; Christ- 
mas Pastorale, Best; Capriccio, Fumagalli, greatly appreciated ; 
and March in A flat, Alkan. The vocalist was Miss Agnes Wilson, 
a very promising soprano. To-night Mr. Tonking and Mr. B. Car- 
rodus give an organ and violin recital. 


Curist CHURCH CATHEDRAL, CANTERBURY.—An organ recital 
(the ninth of the series) was given by Rev. A. H. Stevens, M.A. 
(Mus. Bac. Oxon., Organist and Precentor of Dover College), on 
November 10, Programme :—Andante and allegro, F. E. Bache; 
Musette, E. H. Turpin; Vocal solo, “But the Lord is mindful,” 
Mendelssohn ; Fantasia, Hoyte ; Adagio cantabile, in D, E. J. Hop- 
kins ; Vocal quartet, “Quando corpus morietur,” Rossini; Fugue, 
“St. Anne’s,” Bach ; Allegro molto e con brio, in C, Berthold Tours, 
—The tenth and last recital of the series was given by Dr. Longhurst, 
on November 17. Programme :—Overture to the Occasiona! .Ora- 
torio (Maestoso—Allegro—Andante—Marcia), Handel; Berceuse, 
in A, Delbruch; Vocal solo, “ Pious orgies” (Judas Maccabeus), 
Handel; Prelude and fugue, in E major, Bach; Vocal duet, “O 
lovely peace (Judas Maccabeus), Handel; Meditazione, Capocci ; 
Te Deum Laudamus, Graun. 


CuurcH or St. Nicnoras Cote Appey.—The weekly organ 
recital of Nov. 15 was in plan something of a novelty. The players. 
were Mr. W. Ralph Norris (organ) and Miss Florence Baker (piano- 
forte), and the works given were :—Concerto in C minor, Allegro, 
Largo, and Rondo, Beethoven ; Concerto in G minor, Andante and 
Molto Allegro e Vivace, Mendelssohn. 


Dewssury.—Programme of the second annual recital given by 
S. W. Pilling, Esq., on the grand organ, in Centenary Wesleyan 
Chapel, on November 24. Vocalist, Miss Jessie Moorhouse, of 
Manchester ; Pianoforte, Miss Pollard, of Leeds; Violin, Mr. H. 
Wood, of Wakefield. Part First: The National Anthem ; Prelude 
and Fugue, Mendelssohn; Andante for the organ, E. Silas ; Sacred 
Song, “‘ Hymn to the Ange ” with accompaniment of violin, piano, 
and organ, Tours ; Offertorio E flat major, G. Morandi; Chant du. 
Berger, ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Song,” Merkel; Recit. and Air, “Twill 
extol Thee, O Lord,” Costa; Melodie ’Religieuse, “ Adoremus,”” 
violin, piano, and organ, Henri "Ravina. Part Second: Grand Fan- 
tasia E minor, Lemmens ; Air, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
Messiah, Handel ; Adagio, Op. 51, for violin and piano, Gustav 
Meee i Introduction and Variation on “ Pleyel’s German Hymn,” 
composed for this occasion, E. H. Lemare ; Sacred Song, 
. “The hildren’s Home,” Cowen ; Marche Militaire, Gounod. The 
recital was given in aid of the fund of the Dewsbury and District 


General Infirmary. 

Kensincton.—The Seventh Festival of the Association of apse 
Choirs was held at St. Mary Abbot’s Church on November 17. 
following choirs took part in this Festival: Holy Lig San 
St. Barnabas’, Addison Road, St. George’s, Campden St. 
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Norlands, St. Jude’s, South Kensington, St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensing- 
ton, St. Mark’s, Notting Hill, St. Mary’s, Boltons, St. Peters, Cranley 
Gardens, St. Philip’s, Earl’s Court. Conductors, Mr. Henry R. Bird 
(organist of St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington), and Mr. Avalon Collard 
(choirmaster of St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington). Organist, Mr. G, F. 
Huntley (of St. George’s, Campden Hill). The Association of Ken- 
sington Church Choirs is a strongly organised body, having as 
President the Hon. and Rev. Edward Carr Glyn, and Vice-Presidents 
the Hon. and Rey. F. E. C. Byng, the Revs. E. W. Clarke, W. 
Covington, W. T. Du Boulay, Dr. Forrest, E. K. Kendall, C. A. 
Levenson, W. H. C. Luke, A. D. Robinson, Dr. Thornton, Canon 
Trench, A. Williamson. Hon. Sec: and Treasurer, Mr. Thomas 


Pettit, Mornington Road, N.W. Before service the following selec-, 


tion of organ music was played by Mr. Hubert W. Iunt, of St. Jude’s 
Church: Overture in C, Thomas Adams; Andante from Second 
Symphony, Widor; Pastoral Sonata, Rheinberger. The canticles 
were Hopkins in F, and the anthem Mendelssohn’s “ Sing unto the 
Lord,” chants and tunes by Mr. Agbourne, Mr. Birch, and Mr, 
Russell were sung. After service the following pieces were played 
by Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams, Organist of St. Mary’s, Boltons: Sketch 
for Pedal Piano, Schumann ; Cantilena Pastorale, Guilmant ; Toccata 
in F, J. S. Bach. 


MiLan.—Interesting must have been a matinée lately held here. 
The programme included an aria by Vieuxtemps, given by violin and 
organ ; Bach’s Fugue in E flat (St. Ann’s), played by Signor Bossi ; 
the Prayer from the third act of Zannhduser ; the first part of Sonata 
if E minor, Bach, for violin and pianoforte ; an arrangement for 
violin, pianoforte, and organ of the Prelude to Saint-Saéns’s Ze Deluge ; 
the “ Ave Maria” from Verdi’s Ofello ; “ Meditazione” and “Inno 
Trionfale ” (Triumphal Hymn) by Bossi, and played by the compost ; 
Prayer, by Gounod; and Bach’s Great Prelude and Fugue in E 
minor, played by Signor Bossi. 

NoRTHAMPTON.—An organ recital was given by Mr. W. T. Best, 
in St. Giles’s Church, on November 23.° Programme: Festival 
Prelude on the Chorale “ Ein’ feste Burg,” G. A. Thomas ; Andante 
in F major, H. Smart; Prelude and Fugue B minor, Bach; Christ- 
mas Pastorale A major, W. T. Best ; Capriccio alla Sonata, Fumagalli; 
Organ Concerto G major, Largo, Ciaconna, Andante, Fuga, Handel ; 
Allegretto Cantabile F major, Lefébure Wély ; Festal March, W. T. 
Best. 


Pavia CATHEDRAL.—A new grand organ has been erected in this 
magnificent church by the local builders, the Brothers Lingiardi. 
The organ is greatly praised by four Italian authorities, Signori 
Antonio Cagnoni, Vincenzo Petrali, Geremia Piazzino, and Guiseppe 
Arrigo, who have tested its powers. The instrument has a large 
number of stops; many of these being divided Italian fashion into 
half stops. The pedal organ is said fo be very effective. The organ 
organ is blown by an “Otto” gas engine. Should a list of the stops 
come to hand, it will be placed before the reader. 


SHERBORNE.—The organ in Sherborne Abbey was re-opened on 
November 9, after being cleaned, revoiced, and repaired, by the 
builders, Messrs. Gray & Davison. Two new stops, Clarabella and 
Orchestral Oboe, have been added, also new overhanging manuals, 
and a new pedal keyboard, the cost of the whole being about £150. 
Special services were held, the preacher in the afternoon being the 
pe London. The Abbey choir and organist were assisted by 
the Sherborne military band, who took part in the anthems and 
voluntaries with excellent effect. A festival setting of the Te Deum, 
by Mr. Lyle, the Abbey organist, for choir, organ, and military band, 
sung as the anthem at the afternoon service, was particularly effec- 
tive, as was also the “Silver Trumpéts’ ” in the evening. 
The evening anthem was “I will givé thanks,” composed by E. 
Winchester, and arranged for the occasion by Mr. Lyle. 

York MINSTER,—At a recent farewell service for the Right Rev. 
Canon Charles E. Camidge, the newly-consecrated Lord Bishop of 
Bathurt, at York Minster, the musical portion included eres rae i 
from five generations of one family and relations of the Bishop. 
Such a circumstance is a remarkable example of hereditary talent. 
The processional hymn was to a tune adapted from @ short anthem 
by John Camidge, who was appointed organist of York Minster in 
1756, and died in 1803. The Psalms and Canticles were in a 
chants composed by Matthew Camidge, so of the above, and his suc- 








cessor, who died in 1844. The Anthem, “Sing unto the Lord,” was 
by Dr. Camidge, son of the above Matthew, and succassor as organist, 
who died in 1859. (The quartet in this anthem was performed at the 
York Festival in 1825.) The Kyrie Creed, Sanctus, and Gloria, were 
by John Camidge, grandson of Dr. Camidge, and the present organist 
at Beverley Minster. During the offertory was sung “ Be merciful 
after thy power,” by Thomas S. Camidge, son of the above Dr. 
Camidge, his deputy organist at the Minster, and father of Mr. J. 
Camidge, cf Beverley. During the collection, Dr. Camidge’s Adagio 
in C minor was played, and after the service the Larghetto and Allegro 
from Organ Concerto in G, by Matthew Camidge, was given. 








NOTES. 





An Eastbourne paper speaking of Mr. F. Winkley’s interesting series 
of organ recitals at a local church, the programmes of which have 
recently been given, observes: “Though some object on principle to- 
church organ recitals in general, and to those after a service in par- 
ticular, we must confess to holding a different view of the matter. 
Thoroughly good music, played upon the organ by one who can feel 
the inspiration of the art, cannot but tend to compose and cultivate 
the mind to thoughts of a higher nature, which we fear are not always 
indulged in by all the members of the congregations which disperse 
from the doors of places of public worship the moment the service is 
over. Therefore the classical music which, in the cases under dis- 
cussion, concludes the service, may in reality effect the very result 
which the opponents of organ recitals are’anxious to promote.” 

It has been observed that preachers rarely borrow illustrations 
from the purest and most beautiful of the arts, owing doubtless to 
the too common neglect of music as a part of clerical education ; a 
neglect completely at variance with the practice of the church in 
former times, when music formed an essential feature of the training 
of every well prepared clergyman. However a church contemporary 
notes a sermon recently delivered in a quiet village which contained 
the following words: ‘ When creation was finished and pronounced 
to be good, man was not a necessary addition ; but'God in the plen- 
titude of His goodness, willed that man should share the joys of that 
creation. A talented musician with his heart and head full of the 
beauties of harmony, is not contented with self-possession, but sits 
down and imparts through some beautiful effort of his genius the 
wondrous joy he himself feels, and as each great work of the musician 
culminates in some two or three notes, without which the music, to 
the appreciative ear, would be bald and incomplete, so man, created 
to participate in the reflected joy of God, needs the crowning note of 
love to complete the harmony of his existence.” 

On the roth inst. The Triennial Festival of church choirs in the 
rural deanery of Leeds took place in the parish church. About 700 
voices took part. Dr. Cresar was at the organ, the Rev. E. Leigh 
intoned the service, and the sermon was preached by the Dean of 
York, on I. Cor., vii., 31. 

The Rhyl Record says that the Dean and Chapter of St. Asaph 
have been obliged to reduce the salaries of the officials 10 per cent, 
owing to the decreasing value of the revenues received from tithe rent 


charge. 
a Kirkland, organ builder, 655, Holloway Road, London, has 
recently opened an organ at Abinger Parish Church, also one. at 
n Parish Church, near Derby. 

Mr. A. G, Leigh, the ef acigpems acag of St. George’s Ch 
Chorley, Lancashire, has been. e an alderman and mayor 
that town. .He-has.been a member of the Town Council of Chorley. 
since the municipal incorporation of the town. é 








COLLEGE, OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR, 


The College Library. will. be opened. on Tuesda next, from 
toro. The next lecture will. be given on Decem . Par- 
dccdiues will ‘he dalp-entigehaty®: « ow er 
95, Great’ Russell Street, WiC.» E. H. TURPIN, Hon, Sec. 
. . (88) 
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ALL SUFFERERS FROM 


RUPTURE “cc 


Mr. C. B, HARNESS’ 


contains a tuil des- 
cription of Harness” 


most perfect and com- 
fortable appliance ever 
invented. This little book 







TO-DAY. si.ould be carefully read 
every sufferer in the 
Note Addvess— King'!om. Don't delay t 






MEDICAL BATTERY CO. Limited, 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S 


LINEN GOLLARS, CUFFS, AND SHIRTS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
COLLARS: Laptks’ 8-fold, from 3s, 6d. per dozen; GENTS’ 
4-fold, 4s. 11d. to 5s. 11d. per dozen. 


CUFFS: For Ladies or Gentlemen, 5s, 11d. to 10s. 6d. per 
dozen. 


SHIRTS: Best quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
Froats, 85s. 6d. per half-dozen. (To measure Qs. extra.) 


oe, N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials 
in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14/- the Half Dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


Royal Inisy Gampric Pocket - HANDKERCHIEFS 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
Per dozen :—Children’s, 1s. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 44d. ; Gents’, 
3s. 6d. 








Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 114d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. 


By APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE 
CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 











: Correspondence. 


MILITARY BANDSMEN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 





S1r,—I will trouble. you with a few words in reply to the letter 
of your correspondent “Cavalry Bandsman.” 

The growing difficulty, very correctly indicated by “ Cavalry 
Bandsman,” in keeping individual performers up to a moderate 
standard of efficiency, arises from the policy, of late years more and 
more pronounced, of regarding every bandsman as an available com- 
batant, not merely in cases of urgent need or in self defence, but to 
be made use of in that capacity on the very smallest provocation, not 
to say the very smallest opportunity. The difficulty affects infantry 


almost as severely as cavalry. It is notorious that the breaking up | 


of bands when on service and putting the bandsmen in the ranks is 
becoming a very strong Wolseleyite tradition. In itself, confined to 
service in the field, it would not do so much harm; but the trouble 
is that, in order to.thoroughly fit the men for the ranks, they have to 
undergo an amount of training that, thanks to modern arms of pre- 


cision (in missing an enemy!) is becoming perfectly incompatible | 
with the proper performance of their own special work. Itis perhaps — 
| its finale, and played con amore by Mme. Neruda, Mdlle. Janotha, 


too much to expect bandsmen to be covered by the Geneva Cross ; in 
fact, the best men among them would not like it; but there are, on 
service, a great number of non-combatant or quasi-non-combatant 
duties, relating especially to supplies, transport, and ammunition carry- 
ing in action, as well as to the care of the wounded, that could well 
be performed by bandsmen not thoroughly trained to the use of arms. 











These duties are at present provided for principally by men specially 
enlisted in the commissariat, ordnance, or medical corps; whose 
numbers could stand a considerable diminution if part of their work 
were relegated—on service—to regimental bandsmen. Especially 
would this be the case if the system of regimental rather than depart- 
mental transport were properly developed. With regard to cavalry 
bandsmen, their riding must of course be kept up ; but there can be 
no earthly reason why they should attend stables or groom their own 
horses oftener than, say, once a month, just to keep their hands in ; 
there are plenty of dismounted men available. Heavily handicapped 
as they are at present, the only wonder is that their musical attain- 
ments are not very much lower than is usually the case.—Yours, 
faithfully, 
THE WRITER OF YOUR TWO PAPERS ON THE 
‘* Status of Military Bandmasters.” 


P.S.—I have not noticed a recent long letter from a Bandmaster 
because it did not appear to me to contain a single fresh practical 
suggestion. It is useless to cry for the moon; equally useless to 
advise what, however desirable, is simply smposszb/e. 





Concerts. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Saturday’s Concert opened with Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E flat, 
Op. 12, played by Madame Norman Neruda and MM. Ries, Straus, 
and Piatti. The audience proved their right to their character for 
conservatism, by the enthusiasm with which its well-known melodies 
were received, and they insisted on a repetition of the canzonetta. 
This conservatism again manifested itself when, during the closing 


| item of the programme, which consisted of the Quartet in E minor, 


Op. 11, of Fibich, the audience treated the introduction of a 
living master’s work with scant courtesy, a large proportion leaving 
the hall during its progression, much to the annoyance of those who 
wished to listen to this intelligent and interesting production. Mr. 
Charles Hallé’s appearance was the signal for a warm and friendly 
greeting ; and his contributions were the Moonlight Sonata, and sub- 


| sequently Brahms’s Sonata in A, Op. roo—in which he was asso- 





} 
{ 


| ciated with Madame Neruda. This presents more attractions and 


displays itself more fully at a first hearing than is the case with many 
of Brahms’s earlier works. It was an unexpected pleasure to be able to 
thoroughly enjoy it without any sense of intellectual fatigue. And 
the sonata is full of brightness, which, at the close of the curiously- 
blended middle movement (Andante tranquillo—vivace), becomes 
distinctly jocose. Its technical difficulties are considerable, but 
were ably mastered by the two experienced artists. Mr. Herbert 
Thorndike gave Haydn’s “ Dream” with much delicacy and pathos, 
followed by Schubert’s “ Sadness” and “ Impatience.” 

Brahms’s Sextet in G, op. 36, for twoviolins, twoviolasand two cellos 
was the most important item on Monday’s programme. This work 
improves upon every hearing. It goes without saying that Herr 
Brahms’s workmanship is always irreproachable, and the sextet is an 
excellent proof of this. The themes are interwoven with the greatest 
ingenuity throughout, notably in the first movement, but at the same 
time the result is clearer than happens occasionally with Herr Brahms 
and, no doubt it is to this that the work owes some of its popularity, 
Moreover there is abundance of melody. The second subject of the 


| opening allegro and the principal theme of the finale are in the com- 





poser’s happiest vein, and supply a fitting rebuke to those people who 
hold that the characteristic of the modern German school is unmean- 
ing noise. The sextet was splendidly played by Mdme. Norman 
Neruda and MM. Ries, Straus, Gibson, Howell, and Piatti. A 
striking contrast was supplied in Schubert’s Pianoforte Trio in B 
flat, op. 99, a work bubbling over with gaiety and grace, especially in 


and Signor Piatti. Here Schubert has given free reign to his fancy, 
and the whole of the movement is redolent of the spirit that reached 
perhaps its climax in the wonderful finale to the.symphony in C, 
written two years later. Mdlle Janotha gave a most artistic render- 
ing of Beethoven’s fine sonata in D minor, op. 31, and in response to 
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a determined encore played the Lied of Mendelssohn's generally 
known as the“ Bees’ Wedding,” with much delicacy and finish. 
Mrs. Henschel was the vocalist and contributed songs by Brahms, 
Schumann and Bizet in her usual charming manner. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Last Saturday being the anniversary of Schubert’s death, the 
Crystal Palace programme was composed of his works .The mag- 
nificent C major symphony was certainly the most fitting: that 
could have been chosen asa tribute to his memory. From first~to 
last it is an inspiration ; from the lovely passage for the horns at the 
very beginning, to the impetuous brilliancy of the fiza/e, Schubert ‘is 
at his very best, and it is small wonder that he departed from his 
usual custom, and corrected his score with a care that bespoke a 
desire to finish his last great symphony in a manner worthy of him- 
self and his work. It was played superbly throughout; but Mr. 
Manns’s abolition of ail the repeats is rather questionable. The 
Symphony é# exfenso is no doubt very long; but its symmetry is 
rather impaired by such treatment: The Overture in E minor) played 
for the first time at these concerts) is rather uninteresting; but 
the well-known ballet-music from Rosamunde was played with much 
delicacy and charm. Mrs. Henschel sang “ Die junge Nonne,” the 
Romance from osamunde, “Stimme der Liebe,” and “ Haidenrés- 
lein,” especially the latter, with the delicacy and purity of tone she 
invariably exhibits ; while her husband’s accompaniments may be 
taken as a model of what accompaniments should be—never obtru- 
sive, but artistic creations, forming a fart of, and not merely an 
accompaniment to, the song. Herr F. Neruda, although not a virtuoso 
of the first rank, is a good artist, and was heard in his own “ Concert- 
stiick,” for ‘cello and orchestra, and a “ Feuillet d’Album” and 
“ Mazurka” of Popper. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The fitce de résistance of the Sacred Harmonic Society’s first 
concert of the season was Signor Bottesini’s Garden of Olivet, origin- 
ally brought out at the Norwich Festival in October last. The com- 
poser, who is the admiration of the musical world as a performer 
on the double bass, for which he has written some excellent music, 
unfortunately cannot be complimented on an equally artistic suc 
cess with regard to his more ambitious effort under notice. Not that 
the cantata is destitute of merit, the writing both for the voices and 
the orchestra being distinguished by the handling of a skilful and 
experienced musician, as well as by a flow of tunefulness which’ is 
conspicuous by its absence from many similar works of the present 
day. Unhappily, however, the character of this melodic invention 
is on the whole but little above the level of the trite and common- 
place. Indeed, to infer the exalted sublimity of the subject matter 
from the music would for anyone not acquainted with the text be 
impossible. To single out a few instances, nothing cansurély be 
more miserably inadequate than the opening portion of the cantata 
descriptive of the agony of the Saviour. Again, the first duet for 
soprano and tenor, “ Fear thou not,” although effective enough and 
repeated on the present occasion, might far more fittingly stand in a 
second-rate Italian opera; whilst the music to “The Angel of the 
Lord” seems suited to the female attendants of the typical stage 
princess rather than to a chorus of angels. It must be admitted, 
however that the work gains as it proceeds, both in dignity and inten- 
sity of expression, the second*part being almost in every respect 
incomparably superior to the first. That the popular success of the 
cantata—which was undoubted—was in a very large measure due to 
the magnificent singing of the soloists—Miss Annie Marriott, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley—is beyond ques- 
tion, towards which result chorus and band also zealously co-operated 
under the composer’s baton. The cantata was succeeded by Mr. W. 
G. Cusins’s “ Royal Jubilee Cantata,” conducted likewise by the 
composer in person, a work of small dimensions consisting of five 
short numbers, but nevertheless of great merit, being distin- 
guished by freshness and loftiness of expression combined with a 
wealth of polyphony and bold yet natural transition which produce 
a charming effect. As in the cantata, Miss Annie Marriott and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd's delightfully clear and resonant voices and fine style 
gave splendid effect to the music respectively allotted to their ‘share. 








Mendelssohn’s cantata Lauda Sion, being written after a conventional 
pattern, without any particular prompting from within, and which was 
conducted by Mr. W. H. Cummings, could well have been spared 
from a rather lengthy concert. So, at least probably thought the 
chorus singers, whose powers had been sufficiently taxed by the very 
exacting music which preceded the Lauda Sion. 


LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


While reserving for next Tuesday evening’s concert the chief 
novelty of his season, Mr. Henschel last Wednesday presented 
his audience with some old favourites: Mendelssohn’s Overture 
“Camacho’s Wedding,’ Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony in B 


‘ minor, Wagner's “ Traume,” Liszt’s ‘Les Préludes,” and Beethoven’s 


Violin Concerto, the solo part taken by Madame Norman Neruda. 
The orchestra worked admirably together, their accurate and careful 
rendering of Beethoven’s music in accompaniment to or support of 
the Violin being not the least striking example of their sympathetic 
obedience to a firm conductor. A more difficult task lay before 
them in Liszt's symphonic poem, which was rendered with dash and 
vigour; where at times a failure in clearness, and a sort of breath- 
lessness was evident, the blame must be ascribed to the undercurrent 
of full, rich, but restlessly figured harmonies, all beautiful, but so 
crowded as to become obscure—the wood cannot be seen for the 
trees. The harp was somewhat overpowered, and of the solo 
instruments perhaps the horn distinguished itself most. The quick 
tempo that threatened to deprive one of the finest themes of its 
effect when opened by the brass, was fortunately moderated after a 
few bars. In Wagner’s “ Traume,” a study for Orchestra to Tristan 
und Isolde, the capability of the band for the “fine shades” was more 
decidedly manifested. Madame Norman Neruda was very brilliant 
in the concerto and in her soli; she seemed to revel in the difficulties 
of the long cadenza, and her tone was pure and penetrating in the 
softest passages. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, cf 


The concert by the Royal College Students, on Thursday, 17th 
inst., included Beethoven’s rarely heard arrangement for string quintét 
of his pianoforte trio in C minor. Sir G. Grove introduced its perform- 
ance by a few words to the students on the history of this early work 
which was deemed by Haydn so advanced in style as to have slight 
chance of acceptance by the general public. In 1817, when Beet- 
hoven was engaged in the composition of his later sonatas, he reverted 
to this trio, and, by way of recreation in the intervals of severer 
labour, arranged it for string quintet. The arrangement is rather 
interesting than effective, the pianoforte passages being “ ungrateful ” 
for the violin, however well extended. This is especially the case 
with the trio of the minuet, with its brilliant flights of scales. The 
fitiale, however, gains in dramatic effect by being transferred entirely 
to strings. The Quintet was extremely well played by Messrs. J. and 
W. Sutcliffe, Kreuz, Hobday, and A. Blagrove. The concert opened 
with a good and intelligent performance of Rheinberger’s familiar 
quartet for pianoforte and strings, by Messrs. White (piano), Sharman 
and Hobday (violins), and Werge (’cello). Miss Emily Squire sang 
Mozart’s aria ‘‘ Non pit di fiori,” with much power of voice, which, 
we feel bound to add, was marred by her bad Italian accent ; and an 
MS. song by Mr. Squire. Mr. Kreuz played Wieniawski’s “‘ Légende ” 
(on the tenor), in a manner which deserves great praise. An MS, 
organ sonata was performed by the composer, Mr, T, T. Noble. 


LONDON WIND INSTRUMENT UNION. 


At the second concert of this society, given at the Continental 
Gallery last night, a new Hungarian singer, Madame Cornelia Dal- 
noki, made a very favourable impression, singing Elizabeth’s aria 
dentrata from Tannhduser, and the great scena and aria from Der 
Freischiitz, in a manner. which showed that this artist would be a 
valuable acquisition to our operatic stage as well as to the concert 
platform. The programme also comprised “ Concertstiick,” Opus 41, 
for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, and horn, with pianoforte accom- 
paniment by Rietz, in which Messrs. Radcliff, Lebon, Gomez, 
Wotton, Mann, and Ducci successfully co-operated, and the andante 
and finale from a flute concerto by the late Sir George Macfarren, 
dedicated to and well played by Mr. Radcliff.— Zhe Times, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A large audience attended at St. George’s Hall on Saturday 
evening for Signor Ducci’s benefit. The programme consisted of a 
concert in which the amateur and professional elements were both 
present, and concluded with a representation of Mr. Gilbert’s 
“Pygmalion and Galatea.” The principal singer was Mrs. Belle 
Cole, an American lady with a powerful, though apparently untrained 
contralto voice, who, however, was received with unbounded applause 
in a new song by Signor Ducci, “ Beyond the Shadows.” Mr. George 
Power gave an air by Lillo, and Mrs. E. Crawshaw Elgood sang “Let 
me dream again” and “Nella Calma,” from Gounod’s Romeo and 
Juliet in a manner that quite precluded the necessity for announcing 
her on the programme as an-amateur: - Signor Ducci played ina 
finished manner Brahms's “ Capriccio,” and a polonaise by Chopin. 
He is one of the few pianists who thoroughly interpret the p/ano and 
forte passages ordained by the composers whose works they perform. 
Count Vinci was violinist, and played with the dénéficiaire Osborne 
and De Bériot’s arrangement of the Zhe Barber of Seville. In the 
comedy which concluded the evening, “Galatea” was charmingly 
impersonated by Miss Julia Neilson, a young lady who has lately 
been a vocal student at the Royal Academy of Music. If this 
difficult part marked her first’ appearance on the stage, she may be 
congratulated on a successful future. Adequate assistance was 
rendered by Mr. Elgood as Pygmalion, Mrs. Olive as Cynisca, and 


especially by the Comtesse de Brémont as Daphne. Galatea was | 


the recipient, at the close of each act, of a host of bouquets, for 
which Covent Garden must have been, on this occasion, deservedly 
ransacked. 

M. Rivitre, a conductor of remarkable merit, inaugurated his 
promenade concerts last Saturday at the (late) Japanese Village, 
Knightsbridge, with ‘a capital programme, the vocalists being Miss 
Mary Davies, Miss M. Elliott, and Mr. James Sauvage. There is a 
large local population in the neighbourhood who ought to be well 
served by these concerts. 

Among the distractions provided by the managers of the “ Old 
Mary-Bone Gardens Fancy Bazaar and Féte,” in the Portman Rooms, 
is a series of concerts, of a very much higher type than is customary 
on similar occasions, if that given on Wednesday afternoon (23rd) 
may be taken as anything like a fair sample. The programme was 
exceptionally good ; in fact it did not contain a single piece of other 
than genuine high-class music, and no item was marred by indifferent 
performance. The most important item was Dussek’s Sonata in 
B flat, for pianoforte and violin, well interpreted by Mrs. Henry 
Wylde and Herr Waldemar Meyer. Denza’s song, “‘ Call me back,” 
was well sung by Mdlle. Leila Dufour, a pleasing young vocalist, with 
a rich, sympathetic -voice, correct style, and clear ennunciation ; 
Herr Meyer taking the violin obbligato, and the composer accom- 
panying. The young lady in question should have a future before 
her. - She is-a-pupil of Signor Bonetti, who rendered the aria, 
“Torreador,” out of Carmen, and took part with Mdlle. Dufour 
in a “Barcarolle” of Gounod’s. Other items were De Lara’s 
“ Garden of Sleep,” nicely given by Mdlle. Delphine Le Brun, 
though perhaps rather low in pitch for one whose upper notes 
are so good ; that lady also singing Gounod’s “‘ Couplets de la Tour- 
terelle,” and taking part with Mdille. Carlotta Badia in Mercadante’s 
“ Dolce Conforto” and Badia’s “Contrasto d’Affetti ; Gelli’s valse, 
“ Farfalla,” by Mdlle. Carlotta Badia, and Liszt’s “ Rhapsodies Hon- 
groises;” by Mrs. H. Wylde, whose pianoforte playing was much 
enjoyed. Mr. H. Neville frecited tie “ Women of Mumbles Head” 
(Scgtt) with great effect, giving as an encore, G. R. Sims’s “ Signal- 
box.” A sympathetic tenor would have been a desirable addition, 

Concerts were given by Miss Coyte Turner at Camden Town on 
Monday, and by Dr. Bernhardt at the Princes’ Hall on Tuesday. 

The Walthamstow Festival will be noticed in our next issue. 


The London Ballad Concert of Wednesday evening was the 
opportunity for introducing new songs by Mr. Maybrick, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie—who this time tried his hand at an Irish ballad, with Mr. 
Santley as interpreter—and others. The choir under the direction of 
Mr. Josiah Booth, made its first appearance-at St. James’s Hall, and 
if they did not sing with the perfection we are accustomed to expect 
from a small body of voices, they at least show themselves to be of 
good material, and may yet do well, 





VAUDEVILLE’ THEATRE. 


In accordance with general expectation, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
bright play, “ Heart.of Hearts,” produced originally at a matinée, has 
been transferred to the regular programme of the Vaudeville Theatre, 
and the marks of genuine satisfaction with which it is nightly received 
indicate the probability of a prolonged run. Admirably balanced 
acting, in which each part supplies a character-sketch of importance 
to the general result, well-contrived and telling incidents, and a 
singularly natural dialogue, apposite rather than brilliant as that term 
is usually understood, tempt the audience to follow again with new 
zest the course of a story sufficiently old as regards its principle 
motive. Since the days of the “ Maid and the Magpie,” the love 
prospects of many an innocent heroine have been temporarily clouded 
by an unfounded accusation of theft; but seldom has the anguish 
of the predicament been more pathetically delineated than by 
Miss Kate Rorke, in her impersonation of a gamekeeper’s 
daughter, Lucy Robins, whom. Harold Fitzralf jhas insisted upon 
bringing to the Priory, and introducing as his affianced bride 
to his haughty mother, Lady Clarissa Fitzralf. In this case the 
magpie takes the form of the heroine’s own father, Daniel Robins 
a man who after suffering imprisonment for a crime of which he was 
innocent, has subsequently drifted into a criminal career. He visits 
the priory, in the hope of seeing or hearing of his daughter, is 
temp’ed: by the sight of a ruby bracelet of priceless value; the pro- 
perty of Lady Clarissa, which lies upon the table, and is detected by 
his own daughter when in a moment of repentance he returns with 
the intention of restoring it unperceived to its place. But meanwhile 
the bracelet, known as “the heart of hearts” by reason of some 
peculiarity in the stone, has already been missed and certain awkward 
circumstances turn suspicion in the directionfof Lucy. These receive 
apparently incontrovertible confirmation when on the following day 
in Act II. the trinket, which she has just received from the hands of 
her father, is actually found in her possession. A sense of the 
crushing weight of circumstantial evidence against her, aggravated by 
the exultant taunts of an impecunious adventurer and his daughter 
who have managed to obtain an invitation to the priory, and by the 


| well-bred but scarcely less malicious remarks of the mother, afford 


Miss Kate Rorke an opportunity for one of those emotional displays 
in which she has in our opinion only one rival. Mr. Jones knew 
well what he was about when he provided this accomplished actress 
with a soliloquy in the second act, and in doing so was doubtless in- 
fluenced by the recollection of former successes in that line, achieved 
by-her in the “Silver Shield” and other comedies, Freshness of treat- 
ment, not novelty of subject matter, constitutes the chief attraction of 
this play, and.the issug of events is brought about as obviously and 
as naturally as the dialogue. Good in its way as is the serious interest 
the comic element after all predominates. There may be considered 
a violation of probability in some of the circumstances connected 
with the gamekeeper’s daughter’s recognition in an aristocratic hostile 
family as the future bride of the eldest son, especially when it appe 

that the uncle and guardian of the girl still retains his position of 
butler to her prospective mother-in-law,. But when the complication 
goes still further, and the uncle in question, James Robins, turns out 
to have been privately married to Miss Fitzralf, Lady Fitzralf’s sister 
an approach is certainly made to the region of topsey-turvydom. 
No one, however, will be disposed to regret this feature, when 
the parts of James Robins and Miss Wilhelmina Fitzralf are sus- 
tained by Mr. Thomas Thorne and Miss Sophie Jarkin respec- 
tively. For the cant phrase of.“ reserved force” sometimes 
applied to more serious styles, that of “reserved fun,” might be appro- 
priately substituted in the case of Mr. Thorne’s.acting, and there is 
something unique in the unconscious, almost sad manner in which 
he manages to evoke from others peal after peal of laughter without 
moving a muscle of his countenance.. The last act is on the whole 
the funniest, and in it Miss Sophie Larkin fairly shares the honours 
with Mr, Thorne, when the stolid butler at length makesup his mind 
to “assert his rights.” No less admirable was Miss Rose Leclerq’s 
impersonation of the high-bred Lady Clarissa, who made herself dis- 
agreeable and yet succeeded in obtaining a certain amount of sympathy 
from the audience; the lady-like, malicious Sybil Latimer of Miss 
Gertrude Warden ; the cynical, good natured Dr. Chettle of Mr 
Fred Thorne; the Daniel Robins. of Mr. Royce Carlton; and: the 
Marcus Latimer of Mr. Gilbert Farquhar: Mr, Leonard» Boyne’s 
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love-making was agreeably free from staginess, and the heroine could 
hardly have been better supported. In brief, such all-round excellence 
of acting can call forth nothing but all-round praise, and the company 
may fairly be congratulated on the piece, and the author on his 


interpreters. 





MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 
Nov. 22. 


On Saturday, Nov. 12, the first of Mr. de Jong’s popular concerts 
took place. It was a most interesting one, not only on account of 
the number and excellence of the vocalists and solo instrumentalists, 
but even more because it afforded the Manchester public a last oppor- 
tunity of hearing the Jubilee Exhibition band, before the final dispersion 
of the latter. And for those who availed themselves of this, a great treat 
was in store, for however well the band has sounded in the grounds of 
the exhibition, the effect was as nothing compared with the splendid per- 
formance in the Free Trade Hall‘on Saturday night. The Ruy Blas and 
Tannhiiuser overtures, and “ Der Ritt der Walkitiren” all of which Mr. de 
Jong has succeeded in making extremely popular during the summer, 
were given in a manner which aroused the greatest enthusiasm. At the 
beginning of the concert he was presented by the leader with an ebony 
and gold baton, an event which afforded him an opportunity of giving 
public expression to his sense of the good feeling that had existed 
between himself and the individual members of the band, and to his 
regret at being compelled to part from then. The vocalists were Mdlle. 
Rosina Isidor, Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. Chilley, and Signor Foli, all of 
whom acquitted themselves admirably. Signor Bottesini played a com- 
position of his own (Song & la Gavotte) so wonderfully that an encore 
was irresistible. The solo of Madame Frickenhaus on the piano was 
very well received, as was that of Signor Simonetti on the violin. 

On Monday, November 14, at the second of the series of gentlemen’s 
concerts, Mr. Hallé’s new chorus director, Herr Beyschlag, made his 
first appearance here as a pianist. His selection—Chopin’s E minor con- 
certo—was a sufficiently ambitious one. But there was nothing in the 
technique of the work which he was unequal to ; the concerto was played 
from memory with very few flaws, and no attempt was made to shirk any 
of its numerous difficulties. More than this, his performance was marked 
throughout by an attention to delicate nuances which convinced us that 
Herr Beyschlag is a sound and refined musician. But there was a strange 
lack of warmth about his playing ; it seemed all of a colour ; and when he 
finished we found ourselves cold and emotionless. Possibly the piano, 
which was more delicate than brilliant had something to do with this; 
possibly also we have become so accustomed to the orchestral effects and 

Jortissimié now fashionable amongst virtuosi, as to be unable to fully appre- 
ciate the self-restraint ofa player like Herr Beyschlag. ‘In any case we 
gladly withhold a final opinion until we have had further opportunities of 
hearing him. The orchestral selection included Mozart’s Symphony in E 
flat and the ballad music from Henry VI/J (Saint-Saéns). The vocalist, 
Mdlle. Trebelli, was very well received. As was tobe expected she was 
much more at home In Verdi’s “ Caro Nome,” and Bellini’s “Ah! non 
credea,” than in The Creation. 

We cannot conclude our notice this week without reference to a cere- 
mony which to many thousands of people was indeed a sad one. We 
refer to the closing of our exhibition, which took place on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 10. From first to last its career has been one of 

henomenal success ; at no time has there been any abatement in the 
interest manifested in it by the people of Lancashire and surrounding 
counties. Indeed, the advance of months has shown a distinct increase 
in the average attendance, and the total number of people who have 
visited it from its opening (May 3) to its close is 4,765,137. That this 
success ‘has been fully deserved no one can doubt who has noted how 
perfectly the management of every department has been carried out, and 
how gieat the effort has been to vary the attractions and keep them up to 
a high standard. It will, then, be readily understood that the closing 
ceremony was anything but of ‘a cheerful nature. No expense had been 
spared to make it as effective as possible. Mr. Hallé’s orchestra and a 
very large chorus were engaged, and the soloists were Miss Anna 
Williams, Madame Trebelli, and Mr. Sims Reeves, who unfortunately 
was unable to appear. But everybody looked depressed, and seemed to 
feel that the time had come when they must say good-bye to an old 
friend-—to a friend who throughout the summer months had never failed 
to prove itself a specific for ennui and mental depression. However— 
Kismet! The proceeding opened with a performance of Weber's Jubilee 
overture, after which the chairman, Sir Joseph Lee, made a speech appro- 
priate tothe occasion. The concert was then continued. Choruses from 
Solomon were very well given, as was Mendelssohn’s “ Hear my Prayer.” 
Madame Trebelli sang “ Che fard,” and was very successful with Miss 
Williams in the duet “ Quis est homo.” At last the “ Hallelujah” chorus 
was reached, at the conclusion of which the Chairman rose and pro- 
nounced the final words : “ My lords, ladies, and gentlemen,—It is now 
my duty to declare this exhibition closed for ever,” 





Wert Week’s Music. 








To Day (SATURDAY). P.M, 
Afternoon Concert .....ccccrccsescccccecseeccecsscenssssscerees Crystal Palace 3 
POPGIRE CONCERT |... ccsecicecscansetcbvccvberscnsunsseonisiees St. James’s Hall 3 
Mownpay, 28, 
Popular Concert ......000..ccccrssesvesssssencnseece cove +..St. James’s Hall 8 
TUESDAY, 29. 
London Symphony Concert ............. ecsecseies sreveeeSt, James’s Hall 8.30 
WEDNESDAY, 30. 
London Ballad Concert .........ssssssssesssosecsessseesees St. Jaimes’s Hall 3 
- Scotch Ballad Concert ........sccresee soveerecesseseeeces St. James’s Hall 8 
SGU ORDER ois, scan nds nesavenbsacanegronamarstnvancnes Royal Albert Hall 7.45 
THURSDAY, DEC. 1. 
ATR 5: bcs ienseysieea diene decdibapechajawenet uate ssess.9t. James’s Hall 8 
Royal College of Students ..............sssscssscssseess Alexandra House 7.30 
Macfarren’s “ May Day” etc, (All Saints’ Choral Society)...Clapton~ 8 
FRIDAY, 2. 
Wind Instrument Union ........sccsecssceseeeseeee eseeee 57, Bond Street 8.30 
Messrs. Hann’s Chamber Music ..... bcstasenad Gresham Half, Brixton 8 
Music Publishers’ Weekly Vist. 
4 SONGS. 
Babe in Bethlehem, The (Christmas 
OI Ss WORLD cc cn escasi,, pee E. Bending ... .. Purcell 
Brave andtrue(EtoE) ... «» .. C. Goodall ... .. ++ +. Weekes, 
Fealty (E flat to E flat)... Erskine Allon London Mus. Pub. Co- 
Herald of Love The (E to G) C. H. R. Marriott ‘ Weekes. 
If thou art sleeping (Eto E) ... C. Goodall see: icin Figs! eas oR 
Indian Serenade, An (E flat to F) Louis N. Parker .., Yoo a 
Jack’s Haven (D to D) “ R. A, Briggs... 208 se sxe iS 
Kitty’s Disaster (C to F) Malcolm Lawson «+ «+ «+. a 
Land Ahead{C to F)... ... ... «. CG. H.R. Marriott ... ... me 
Lead Kindly Light (C to G and lower 
ae ee ee | onan - 
My Silks and Fine Array (E flat to 
E flat) sak eaphh SA eae? Wad hha) Ee MR se Tove. 38a Se ss 
Nine Songs by various poets... ... Louis N. Parker... 1. 0 os a 
Only, Love, Remember (C to G and 
lower keys) 0... ‘ieee ose ase ose C,H. Re Marriott. a .. ¥ 
Ruth (D to D) - ” ” 
To Laura (D to F) Claude Barton London Mus. Pub. Co. 
Treasures(C to F) ... «+ se ove C,H. R. Marriott... «. . Weekes. 
Upbraid me not (B flat to E flat) «. H. F.Jomes .. 4. oe a ne 
PART-SONGS. 


Ed. Griffith .. .. .. 
AR eee * 
Ed. Griffith eee oe eee eee 2” 


Devotion (male voices) oti tae 
Teach me Thy Way (anthem) i. ... 
Sweet Day (solo, duet, and chorus) ... 






PIANOFORTE. 
Ballet Music (fourth set of dances) ... Erskine Allon London Mus. Pub, Co, 
Guavikte NOR kn don” gg Ew RM ee Rte). pas ese, oon) OOS, 
Sandringham Gavotte ... .. C H.R. Marrriott ...... 
Thirty pieces... + ... ... ss o* “A, Godneff ...J , St. Petersburg 
Waltz—The Primrose Wreath » .. Cowams ... ... «. o. Alfred Hays 
ORGA : 
Meditation ....:. so. 006 ses age. een EERO. ste’ . , Weekes. 
Nocturne (Chopin in G minor) arr. ... E. Me tee owe ree egg @ 
Romanze und Liebeslied (Henselt) arr. W.OG.Wood s+ ae ave as 
Three Pieces: Andante con moto, ti al ‘ 
Gavotte, Romance +++ sn oe eee C. Nurs ea " 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 

Album Moderne (12 easy pieces)... vse oe. 008 vee ney tte Chanot. 
Golden Trumpets March, arr. .... «.. F. Weekes «+ «+ «1 oo Weekes 
Romance in G minor ... «+. ... Oliver Cramer x 
Rondo Burlesco (Kuhlau), arr. ... F. Weekes giikeow ip 
Spring Flowers, arr. ... «1. + ” . me 
Then you'll remember me, arr... ... ix eee We ‘ose «9 
Wilkommen Gavotte, arr. ... 0 #2 6. ~ me ° ene re 

. , Farran 


Copyright, a manual ee A, Howard ond eae 
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fotes and Hews. 
LONDON. 


The Guildhall Orchestral and Choral Society will give a concert in 
the Guildhall on Saturday, December 3, at which the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs will attend in state. The programme will include an ode to the 
Lord Mayor written by the Principal of the Guildhall School of Music, 
Mr. Weist Hill, expressly for the occasion. ; 

A new three-act play by Mr. Hamilton Aidé, entitled Jacognito, will 
be produced at the Haymarket Theatre on January 7, with Miss 
Genevieve Ward and Mr. Tree in the cast. 

Macfarren’s oratorio St. John the Baptist will be performed by the 
students of the Royal Academy of Music at the Christmas Orchestral Con- 
cert on Saturday, December 19. 

Mr. Walter Clifford (baritone) and Miss Flerence Ward (pianist) are 
engaged for an American tour by the Chicago Symphonic Orchestral 
Society. ’ 

At the last meeting of the Philharmonic Society, Miss Mary Carmichael 
was universally elected a Lady Associate. There were, we believe, nine 
candidates for the vacancy. 

Mr. Barnett has just put the finishing touches to his Mass. 

The choir of St. Paul’s, Southwark, Westminster Bridge Road, has 
sustained a severe loss by the sudden decease of Miss Carter, the princi- 
pal contralto, whose rich deep notes in duets with the leading soprano, 
were so much admired. A special service and sermon is fixed for Sunday 
evening, December 4. 

Wagner’s (MS.) Symphony in C will be performed, for the first time in 
England, on Tuesday evening, November 29, at the London Symphony 
Concert, when Madame Norman Neruda will play Spohr’s Dramatic 
Concerto and “ Polonaise Brilliante” by Wieniawski. On Wednesday 
afternoon, December 7, Mdlle. Janotha will play Chopin’s concerto in F 
minor. The scene by the Holy Spring (Charfreitags-Zauber), from the 
3rd act of Wagner's Parséfa/, will be given, conducted by Mr. Barnby, on 
Tuesday evening, December 13. (Parsifal, Mr. O. Niemann, his first 
appearance in England; Gurnemanz, Mr. Henschel). Mr. Bernard 
Stavenhagen will be the soloist on the afternoon of Wednesday, December 
21st, when Wagner’s symphony will be repeated. The arrangements for 
the second part of the season include Beethoven’s Fifth Concerto, played 
by Mr. Hallé, on Wednesday afternoon, January. 4; Liszt’s “ Todtentanz” 
(Danse macabre), phantastic variations on the old chant of “ Dies ire,” 
for pianoforte and orchestra (last given in London under Hans Von 
Biilow, in 1878), on Tuesday evening, January 10; and Brahms’s New 
MS. concerto for violin and violoncello, for the first time in England, 
pee by Dr. Joachim and Mr. Hausmann, on Wednesday afternoon, 

ebruary 14, and repeated on Tuesday evening, February 21. 

The Musical (B) Company of the Artists Rifle Volunteers (zoth Mid- 
dlesex), held their annual dinner on Saturday last at the Holborn 
Restaurant. The Captain of the Company, Captain W. Henry Thomas, 
presided ; Colonel Edis being the principal guest of the evening. The 
company mustered very strong and the prizes for the year were dis- 
tributed. The Captain, in responding for the success of the company, 
hoped that the company would make a greater effort in the next year 
towards keeping up a better class of part songs while on the march 
and in camp, instead of singing music hall ditties as was too often the 
rule. Subsequently a programme of music was performed by members of 
the company. Lieutenant Maybrick sang Elliott’s ‘‘ Hybrias, the Cretan,” 
and was vociferously encored in a taking new song of his called “The 
Quaker,” and gave in response his popular “ They all love Jack.” Private 
Charles Ganz played on the violin a Romance of Vieuxtemps and Wien- 
iawski’s Mazurka in G and also sang Pinsuti’s “ Bedouin Love Song,” 
and was much applauded. The songs and recitations were kept up with 
great spirit. 

The Heckmann Quartet played before the Queen at Balmoral on 
Tuesday last, when Her Majesty expressed herself highiy pleased with the 
performance. Mr. Albert Bach, of Edinburgh, contributed two songs by 
Schumann. , 





PROVINCIAL. 


BIRMINGHAM, November 21.—The General Committee of the Bir- 
mingham Musical Festival held their first meeting last week to make 
arrangements for the Festival of 1888. Mr. R. H. Milward read the 
report of the Orchestra! Committee, and briefly:referred to the loss sus- 
tained by the festival and the town through the death of the late Mr. 
Stimpson, who for a period of 44 years had been intimately associated 
with the festival and-as organist of the Town Hall. In the meantime, 
steps are being taken to fill up the vacancy, and a competent musician 
would be shortly appointed to that post. Herr Hans Richter will again 
be the conductor. Sir Arthur Sullivan had been invited to contribute a 
new work, but finds it impossible to accept the offer, as he is already 
engaged in a work of ae magnitude. The committee have, however, 
decided to give his Golden Le; a place in the festival programme. 
er represented by Dr. Hubert Parry, 


The English composers will be ft 
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who is already at work upon a short oratorio, /ydith and Holofernes. Dr. 
Frederick Bridge, of Westminster Abbey, has undertaken to compose a 
secular cantata on the subject of Caédirhoe, a Greek legend, wherein fancy 
and imagination predominate, in which the lovers are transformed into 
two streams, and flow on ever after. Mr. Goring Thomas will contribute 
a short choral work. The foreign school will probably be represented by 
some Orchestral Suite by the Norwegian composer, Grieg, who, however, 
has not yet sent in his reply. Dvorak’s Stabat Mater, Berlioz’s 
Requiem, and a grand choral work by Bach are the other great works 
decided upon for preparation at the Festival of 1888. 

GLascow, November 22.—The Ciarl Rosa Opera [Company con- 
cluded the second week of their erigagement at the Royalty Theatre on 
Saturday evening last, the opera being Masaniello, Signor Runcio assums 
ing the title-rd/e. Miss Kate Drew was the Elvira of the cast, and it 
would require the pen of a Bérne or Heine to do justice to her grace and 
charms. She fairly captivated the audieace by her beautiful acting and 
singing. The part of Fenella received justice from the hands of Miss M. 
Mayall ; and Mr. Payne Clarke as Alfonso, and Mr. Charles Manners as 
Pietro, did credit to their respective parts. The other works given during 
the week included // Trovatore, with Madame Marie Roze as Leonora, 
andMiss Jenny Dickerson as Azucena. Her voice is not only full and 
sonorous, but also captivates and charms the listener. Signor Runcio 
assumed the part of Manrico, and Mr. Leslie Crotty was the Count.— 
After an absence of close on twenty-five years, Madame Adelina Patti 
gave a concert in St. Andrew’s Hall last night. Long before the doors 
were open the erowd of people awaiting to gain admission literally stormed 
the doors when opened. Madame Patti’s soli were “ Ombra leggiera” 
(Dinorah), Meyerbeer ; “‘A Kiss and Good-bye” (Mattei) ; and “The 
Last Rose cf Summer.” All of course were encored, when she gave 
Schubert’s “ Serenade,” “Home, Sweet Home” ; and in reply to a double 
encore, “Within a Mile o’ Edinboro’ Toun.” Madame Patti was 
supported by Miss Georgina Ganz (daughter of Mr. Wilhelm Ganz), a 
young lady whose voice is exceedingly sweet, and was heard to advantage 
in “On Parting” (Adelina Patti); Madame Antoinette Sterling ; Mr. 
Orlando Harley ; Signor Foli; Miss Marianne Eissler (solo violin), who 
appeared for the first time in Glasgow, and made a very favourable 
impression on the audience by her rendering of Sarasate’s “ Zigeuner- 
weisen,” and in response to an encore, “ Traumerei” ; and Signor Tito 
Mattei (solo pianoforte). Mr. Wilhelm Ganz presided at the pianoforte 
with great acceptance. 

LEEDS, Nov. 16.—The merits 6f Dr. Creser’s new Mass_in C, per- 
formed yesterday by the Armley and District Choral Society, have roused 
much attention in our midst. Of the performance by a band and chorus 
of amateurs little need be, said beyond acknowledgment of their good 
services in bringing forward so interesting a novelty. What blemishes 
there were in the execution of the Mass did not by any means cause its 
many beauties to pass unperceived by connoisseurs. Dr. Creser, in this 
work, shows himself to be possessed of musical genius, combined with 
knowledge of effect and facility in writing for a large force of instruments 
and voices. In the Mass in C no straining after effect or pedantry is 
observable ; originality and power stamp the composition from first to 
last as one of rare merit. We subjoin a short analysis from the Yorkshire 
Post :—“ The Kyrie opens with a sustained chord for the flutes, under 
cover of which the characteristic phrase which forms the principal subject 
of the movement steals in on the viola, to be immediately taken up the 
wood wind, and, after a few bars, by the chorus ; and lastly by the quartet 
of soloists. In the accompaniment of some of the choral portions of the 
movement a noticeable feature is a marked figure (evolved out of the 
main theme) reiterated on the trombones, bassoons, and ’celli, the cross 
accent on which lends considerable effect to the beseeching “Kyrie Eleison” 
of the chorus. We must pass over the further development of this move- 
ment with the remark that it shows an admirable consistency, the whole 
of it being practically evolved from the capital subject with which it 
begins. We must not, however, omit to notice the beautiful effect 
obtained at the end by the horns and bassoons sustaining the final 
chord after the voices and the rest of the band have ceased, or the 
ingenious mmmeneee pang for the lower strings, which serves as a 
bridge betweenthe different sections ofthe meyement. The “Gloria” s 
with a broad phrase for the voices, accompanied by ascending scale 
passages for strings and wood wind, which has a grandiose and brilliant 
effect, forming an admirable contrast to the succeeding ‘et in terra pax, 
the oboe passages to which give it an appropriately pastoral flavour. A 
rallentando \eads to the “Qui tollis,” which is written principally for the solo 
vocalists, and is of a simple and quiet character, being accompanied by a 
beautiful andexpressive melody for the violins. With the words “Quoniam 
Tu solus Sanctus,” the brilliant character of the earlier portion of the number 





is resumed and continued to theend. Some capital contrapuntal writing to 
the words “Cum Sancto Spiritu” also deserves notice before passing on to 
the “Credo” which succeeds. In this important section of the work the 
composer has again been fortunate in choosing a marked but simple sub- 
ject on which to build up the movement. This theme is adhered to 
with a fidelity worthy of Beethoven, who knew better than any one how 
much could be got out of a few insignificant notes, and is rarely absent 








from the score, appearing at one time in the voice parts, at another in 
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one or other of the orchestral parts, and. being rarely absent for many 
bars together. At the words “ £¢incarnatus est,” however, the subject 1s 
dropped, and this portion is given to the soloists, and treated in a free, 
informal style, very effective and well fitted to the words, but far from 
easy of performance. With the words “ Ev resurrerit” the quicker time 
is resumed, and the rest of the movement is similar in its general 
character to the first portion, and based on the same theme. The 
Sanctus has an ethereal effect imparted to it by dividing and mut- 
ing the violins, which come in between the threefold repetitions of the 
word Sanctus by the chorus. ~ The music to the words Dominus Deus 
Sabaoth is amongst the most pleasing portions. of the Mass, the vocal 
parts being.in themselves very melodious, and being accompanied by 
really charming passages for the wood wind. The “Hosanna” is also full of 
melody ; but there. is a suspicion of triviality, or rather of secularity, in 
the phrase to which this portion of the work is set, which seemed to us to 
detract from its-intrinsic merits. The rest of this section is treatcd 
fugally to a theme well adapted for the contrapuntal treatment ; but it 
closes, as it began, to the slower éempo, and with the passage for muted 
and divided violins. The “ Benedictus” is one‘of the most melodious num- 
bers.in the Mass. It is given principally to the soloists, and is even more 
remarkable than the “Sanctus” for the beautiful employment of the wood 
wind, which have a melodious phrase, in which a triplet is a conspicuous 
feature, and adds much to its grace and beauty. Certainly no portions 
of the work will please more than this movement, and that which follows 
it, the “Agnus Dei.” This opens, after a short prelude for the strings, with a 
subject (given to the voices) which is, perhaps, the best in the whole com- 
position, being as melodious as it is expressive. With the concluding 
words, Dona nobis pacem, the subject of the “ Kyrie,” with which the Mass 
began, is again introduced, thus giving a unity to the work, and bringing 
it to. a most satisfying conclusion.” 


FOREIGN. 


PARIS, November 20.—The name of Schumann was uppermost at 
our concerts last week. At the Cirque des Champs Elysées we had excerpts 
from Manfred, under M. Lamoureux; at the Chatelet his Paradise and the 
Peri was given. This work has, it is true, been heard before in Paris, but 
the execution, under M. Colonne’s direction the other day, was far beyond 
any previous attempt, and-made a great and deep impression. Madame 
Krauss again took the principal soprano music.—A new series of concerts, 
supposed to take the place of Pasdeloup’s bas been instituted by M. Mon- 
tardon, with the special mission of introducing works by French com- 
posers. At the first concert, M. Rabuteau’s Le Caius Gracchus gained a 
hearing.—The Opéra Comique runs on merrily ; Chabrier’s Le Rot Malgré 
Lui was a welcome revival, with almost the same interpreters as before, 
Mile. Chevalier taking the place of Mlle. Méseray.—M. Ambroise 
Thomas’s Le Caid will follow shortly (with the dééut of Mile. Samé). 
-—Before long we shall have the pleasure of seeing and hearing Mlle. 
Sigrid Arnoldson in the part of Mignon, which she is studying with the 
composer, but she will play a flying visit to England first.—Madame 
Patti will, by-the-way, pay us the same compliment, and be heard here on 
Dec. 9 at the concert for the benefit of the French Hospital in London.— 
Gounod’s Mass Jeanne @ Arc is to be performed on Tuesday at the Saint’ 
Eustache. 

VIENNA, November.—Massenet’s Cid has at length been produced 
here, and has been received with immense enthusiasm, Herr Winkelmann 
and the other principal artists being called twenty-nine times before the 
curtain at the close. A large and fashionable audience crowded the house. 

BERLIN, Nov. 18.—Berlin has been rich ‘in pianists during the last 
week. .Madlle. Clothilde Kleeberg and Miss Fanny Davies have appeared 
there for the first time, and-Mr. Eugene D’Albert has again visited the 
city which appreciates him so well, playing Chopin’s E minor Concerto 
at the Philharmonic Concert, under Vor Biilow’s conductorship, and some 
soli. It is said that no performer has equalled the success of D’Albert in 


the rendering of this concerto. The admiration in which the Englishman 


is held does not however hinder the merits of Mdlle. Kleeberg’s perform- 
ance being noted with enthusiasm, in fact she is accorded a position 
amongst lady pianists equal to that held by Mr. D’Albert among men. 
Miss Fanny Davies gave a concert with the assistance of Mr. Joachim, 
and greatly pleased the public both in her soli and concerted pieces. She 
is said, however, to show now and then a lack of tone and poetical feeling. 
—In response to the offer of prizes by the Concerthaus directors, about 
seventy-five symphonies, fifteen suites, and other large works have been 
sent in for competition.—Frau Mathilde Mallinger has bidden farewell to 
the lyric stage, and has accepted an éngagement at the Kénigstadtisches 
Theater.—Herr Simrock, of Berlin, has published a thematic catalogue of 
of Johannes Brahms’s published works, reaching to Opus 101, containing 
the respective dates of publication and of all the published arrangements. 
The same firm has also published pianoforte duet arrangements of the 
composer's Second Violin Sonata, and Second Violoncello Sonata and 
Trio in C minor (Op. 99, 100, and 101), likewise “Dvorak’s' “Neue 


Slavische Tanze,” scored: for full orchestra by the composer. 


Franz Liszt’s “ Lieder,” have been published in a new edition, in one stout 
volume containing 228 pages, by Kahnt, Leipsic.—Cornelius’s Der Barbier 





von Bagdad has been received with enthusiasm in Leipsic. This comic 
opera, first produced by Liszt at Weimar, has slowly but surely gained 
ground in Germany, Hamburg, Munich, Coburg, and now Leipsic and 
Cologne, are doing honour to-one of the most important dramatic works of 
the age.—The clay violin manufactured by Herr Robrmann has been 
publicly used in the performance of a military band at Leipsic, with sufficient 
success to encourage the bandmaster to follow up the experiment by 
giving a concert with the violins, violas, and basses for his string instru- 
ment players of the same material, as soon as the manufacturer’shall have 
turned out these novelties at ‘his potteries. 

Delibes Le Roi ?a dit will probably be given at the Brussels Opera 
this season. 

Boston.—Mr. Sherwood has given his first American concert at 
Boston, dellghting his audience with his vigorous and genuine _per- 


forinances. He played the pianoforte part of the violin and piano Sonata ~ 


by Professor Paine, a Mazurka by Dewey, and other pieces. Miss 
Stewart sang songs by Gleason, Osgood, Kelly, Van der Stucken, Chad- 
wick, Wilson Smith, and Sherwood. The concert was largely attended 
by a representative audience. 

New York.—After 7ristan, Die Meistersinger, Fidelio, and Tann- 
hiuser were given, Siegfried, with Herr Alvary in the title vo/e was en- 
thusiastically received on its first production on Nov. 9. Fraulein Lehmann 
was the Briinnhilde, Herr Fischer, Wotan, and Herr Ferenczy, Mime.— 
Symphony concerts have been given by Mr. Damrosch and Mr. Thomas. 


SAN. FRANciscO.—Mr. Eugene O’Connell, who will shortly leave 
America in order to continue his studies in Europe, gave a benefit concert 
recently at the Dietz Opera House. Mr. O’Connell’s solo violin pieces 
were Raff’s Cavatina, De Bériot’s Rondo de Concert, Schubert’s “ Ave 
Maria,” played with great expression on the D string, and Brahms- 
Joachim’s Caprice Hongroise. A large and sympathetic audience showed 
their appreciation of Mr. O’Connell’s efforts. It is understood that the 
young violinist will pursue his studies at the Paris Conservatoire of 
Music. 4 

DEATHS.—At Rieti, aged 71, Matteo Salvi, director of the Musical 
Lyceum of Bergamo. He produced his early operas at Vienna, La Prima 
Donna and Caterina Howard. Uis Lara and J Burgravi were given at 
La Scala.—At Angers, aged 70, Jean Lefort, formerly known as conductor 


at Buenos Ayres and Rio.—At Paris, aged 73, C. J. J. Masson, connected - 


with the management of the Salle Ventadour and the Opéra Comique.— 
At Hanover, O. H. Lange, conductor, and composer of vocal music.—At 
Sédermanland, Hertha Westerstrand, a Swedish singer, contemporary of 
Jenny Lind’s, but scarcely known outside her native land.—At Bologna, 
the maestro Dallari, once professor of singing at the Lyceum, and accom- 
panist at the Town Theatre, retired.—At Croissy, aged 44, Anne Dar- 
taux, formerly singer in comic opera.—At Denver, aged 66, Pedro Gc 
Dorrego, a very talented: guitarist, who played cn an instrument with 


seventeen strings. 
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WHOANEILLS THORNHILL’S ARTISTIC FANS. BR py nl 
A LARGE and VARIED STOCK of the BEST QUALITY. ae: , 








THOBNHILL’S 
TOILET. BOTTLES, 
BOXES, BRUSHES, &c. 
See General Catalogue. ™ 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


THORNHAILL’S 
Guaranteed Razors Singly or in Sets 








THORNHILL’S 
TOILET CASES. 
For Ladies and Gentiemen 





LARGE VARIETY OF PATTERNS AT aiid 
VARIOUS PRICES. Illustrated Catalogues’ Post Free. 


W. THORNHILL & CO., «32222 S987", 144. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. ™°™4B3iS#2> 
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BARBER & COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE 


“SEE THAT YQU HAVE NONE OTHER.” AS USED IN PARIS. IN ITS HIGHEST *PERFECTION, 


TENPENCE ‘PER POUND. 


This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, “Roasted on.the French roripie” and mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 
2-lb. sample in Tins, sent by Parcels Post to any Post Town in th; United Kingdom for 2s. 4d.; or 5-lb for 6s. 6d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 


BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C.; The Boro’, London Bridge, E.C. ; King’s Cross, N. ; 102, Westbourne Grove, W.; 42, Great Titchfield St., W.; 
Hastings ; Manchester; Birmingham ; Brighton; Bristel; Preston; L‘verpool. 


Postal Orders from Is. to tos. 6d. may now be had for One Penny. 











BIRKBECK BANK, THE ART OF SINGING, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. Newitdidon, Revieed and Impeoved, of 
HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS <i (inden) Ad erty .ai0) peacrice fon 


repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated THE VOICE 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100. 

The Foal upgenaes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
Writings, er Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange : Bean of Miao ch h 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale ef Stocks Shares, and | cultisnrcl the voices of his "Papils, Madame’ Alwina, Vallesis, Me iver ME gc pS 
Annuities, successful Vocalists. Bins : 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Fell Music Size, price 7s. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full purtoxincs, it free, on London: HAMMOND & OO eee ts, Winds p eee: and ef the Author, at his 
, » Manager. 








THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. . 
J. P: GUIVIER & Co., 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediat i d Rent t . Appl ‘ 

the Office of the ieaxieck Beapine SocieTy, 29, Southampton putes | Manatacturers and Importers of all hinds of Strings 

Chancery e. a OR 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF- LAND POR FIVE VIOLIN; VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate | ee either for ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 


Building or Gee are Apply at the Office of the BirkBECK Frer- ; : 
HOLD LAND Society, as above. Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the World 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on xppiication. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 6, GOLDEN SQUARE W. 
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ASCHERBERG PIANOS. 


“I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured 
to play before the public. Remain 
convinced that I shall at all times and 
everywhere give ‘preference to your 
Pianos over all others, and accept the 
assurance of my unbounded esteem. 











Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PAGHMANN, 








Hecherber Piano Depot. 
REGENT STREET, W. 
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